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ABSTRACT 



This manual was prepared in response to the overwhelming 
interest of Head Start staff and other early childhood professionals to 
presentations of the Parent Involvement Project Intervention at national 
conferences. The manual presents two strategies designed to help staff better 
understand and work with parents, especially those perceived to be difficult 
to engage in the Head Start Experience. The strategies are also designed to 
provide techniques to engage and encourage parent participation. The first 
strategy consists of a staff development and training workshop, the goal of 
which is to present a process of self-awareness and understanding. Ten 
pertinent exercises are presented: (1) learning about parent involvement; (2) 

categorizing level of parent involvement; (3) perceptions of the uninvolved 
parent; (4) uncovering prejudices; (5) the "life load"; (6) depression in low 
income families; (7) the life load and parent involvement; (8) empowerment; 

(9) linking empowerment to parent involvement; and (10) choosing hard to 
engage parents for the peer group. The second strategy presented consists of 
organizing a peer group for social services and parent involvement staff. 
Three appendices include background information on the development of the 
intervention, describe three parent surveys that were used in the Parent 
Involvement Project, and describe male involvement in Head Start. (SD) 
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Dedication 



This manual is dedicated in memory of Elaine Danavall-Williams, communi- 
ty consultant member of the Head Start Research Group. Over several years 
of involvement in this project, she made an ongoing and substantial contribu- 
tion to our thinking about working with hard-to-engage parents in Head 
Start. Her long-standing involvement in Head Start and her commitment to 
improving the lives of parents and children were an inspiration and guiding 
force for all of us. Her contributions to this project are many, and for this we 
are deeply indebted. She played a vital role in developing and implementing 
the parent surveys, the workshop exercises, and the ongoing peer group. Her 
rendition of talk show host “Okra Stirfry” was particularly memorable, as it 
exemplified her warmth, good humor, and ability to maintain her roots in the 
local Head Start community. We all wish that she could be with us to see the 
fruits of our hard work and effort. We remember her with respect and deep 
affection. 
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Preface 



This manual is based on a staff development and training intervention conducted at the National 
Council of Jewish Women (NCJW) Center for the Child as part of a 5-year study of parent involve- 
ment in Head Start entitled, The Impact of Parent Involvement in Head Start on Parents and 
Children. The Parent Involvement Project was funded primarily by the Administration on Children, 
Youth and Families (ACYF) and the NCJW Center for the Child, with additional funding from the 
Ford Foundation and other private foundations. It was conducted by NCJW in collaboration with 
the Yale Bush Center in Child Development and Social Policy. 

The development and implementation of the project was a joint endeavor by Head Start staff, par- 
ents, community leaders, and NCJW Center for the Child research staff who formed a partnership 
called the Head Start Research Group (HSRG). The commitment to this joint effort is based on the 
belief that practitioners, parents, and researchers have expertise and creativity that, if combined, 
will improve the validity of the research design, measures, and results of a study and ultimately 
increase the probability of its findings being used. This partnership model of conducting research 
is consistent with recommendations of the Administration for Children and Families Advisory 
Committee on Head Start Quality and Expansion to “expand the partnership between research and 
practitioners by encouraging better communication and better utilization of data.” Moreover, 
Edward Zigler, a founder of Head Start, advocates that these types of partnerships play a vital role 
in the successful design and implementation of early intervention programs. 

From the onset of the Parent Involvement Project, there were to implement an intervention to 
enhance parent involvement. To begin, the HSRG identified and explored what it felt were impor- 
tant issues related to the development of any intervention for enhancing parent involvement within 
the context of poverty and its resulting stresses on families. As these issues were explored, mem- 
bers of the group felt more and more strongly that they could not enhance their parent involvement 
(and social services) component without first addressing the attitudes, feelings and needs of staff, 
particularly those working most closely with parents. Thus, the HSRG developed and implemented 
an intervention intended to strengthen staff’s professional image, improve their skills, and foster 
empathy, as well as ultimately enhance parents’ participation in the Head Start program. (For more 
detail, see Appendix A.) 

This manual is a response to the overwhelming interest of Head Start staff and other early child- 
hood professionals to presentations of the Parent Involvement Project Intervention at national con- 
ferences. Conference attendees felt that this intervention could be generalized to their own pro- 
grams and asked for a useful tool for staff development and training in parent involvement. 
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Introduction 



This manual presents two strategies: 1) a staff development and training workshop for all staff; and 2) an 
ongoing peer group for social services/parent involvement staff. The strategies are designed to help staff 
better understand and work with parents, especially those perceived to be difficult to engage in the Head 
Start experience. They are intended to provide a deeper understanding of the strengths, needs, values, and 
goals of Head Start parents (as well as staff’s), and to teach key psychosocial concepts in child and family 
development. These strategies also are designed to give staff opportunities to engage and encourage parent 
participation while developing their own skills and self-confidence. The overarching aim is to empower 
both staff and parents. 

Goals of Staff Development and Training in Parent Involvement 

• Increasing staff’s understanding of and empathy toward the life experiences, strengths, and needs of 
Head Start parents and their peers. 

• Increasing staff’s self-awareness, and ability to communicate with parents as partners. 

• Showing how barriers to involvement can be faced in positive ways. 

• Increasing the skills of social services/parent involvement staff in report writing, overall presentation 
of ideas, problem-solving, and organization. 

• Building, for social services/parent involvement staff, supportive and mutually beneficial peer 
relationships to enhance personal growth and professional pride. 

• Strengthening an agency’s parent involvement and social services components to realize fully the 
intended goal of Head Start as a two-generation program 

• Helping Head Start parents become confident in Head Start as an important resource and support 
for them. 

• Helping parents form attachments to social services/parent involvement staff. 

• Enhancing parental participation in Head Start activities and experiences. 

Important Information 

The manual includes selected research results from the Parent Involvement Project. These results are 
included to give you a flavor of how staff members and parents responded. They are not meant to be 
“right” answers or necessarily what you might obtain from implementing the information presented in this 
manual at your agency. Regardless of how your staff and/or parents may respond, the Head Start Research 
Group felt that you might find these results both interesting and informative. 

Appendix A includes background information on the development of the intervention. Appendix B 
describes three parent surveys that were used in the Parent Involvement Project. The “responses from Head 
Start” in Appendix B come from two Head Start agencies in New York City (one with over 50 staff serving 
over 350 families, the other with about 25 staff serving about 100 families) that were the sites for the 
Parent Involvement Project. One serves primarily Dominican families in a high-crime, drug-infested com- 
munity; the other serves primarily African-American and white families in several low- to moderate- 
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income communities. Even with these differences, the results were similar enough that they were com- 
bined for presentation in this manual. 

Until recently, male involvement in Head Start has not been the focus of special attention. It was common- 
ly understood that most “parent” participation in Head Start usually meant the involvement of mothers or 
other female caregivers. This has changed with the initiation of the ACYF Male Involvement 
Demonstration Projects in 1992, and the nationwide interest in the impact of fathers on children’s develop- 
ment and school adjustment. Therefore, the Head Start Research Group has included information in this 
manual (in Appendix C) on current male involvement projects. If you wish to include a focus on Head 
Start male caregivers, a specific exercise may need to be created. This might include a exploration of the 
feelings and attitudes of female staff on their own experiences, both personally and professionally, with 
men. 

In this manual, the term “parent” refers to the primary caregiver(s) for the Head Start child. This might be 
a grandparent, foster parent, aunt, uncle, other relative, or significant other adult who seems to be taking 
responsibility for the care and welfare of the child in Head Start. 

Importance of the Facilitator 

Selecting a Facilitator 

The selection of a facilitator for the workshop and the peer group is probably the most important choice 
you will make after deciding to undertake this staff training. The facilitator must have the experience and 
knowledge to handle the multiple challenges of working with staff on sensitive, often personal material. 

We recommend, if possible, that the same person facilitate both the workshop and the peer group. 
However, if this is not possible, the peer group facilitator must participate as an active member of the 
workshop prior to taking on the peer group facilitator role. 

The facilitator must have a good grasp of the Head Start process (i.e., the Head Start Progr am 
Performance Standards, staff, parent population), and the concepts used in both the workshop and the peer 
group: 1) the goals of parent involvement in Head Start; 2) cross-component team building; 3) how to help 
staff members uncover preconceived notions, assumptions, and prejudices about the group they are serv- 
ing; 4) the role of one’s life experiences and their impact on parent involvement; 5) psychosocial theories 
of depression/demoralization, “blaming the victim,” cultural sensitivity, empowerment; and 6) how parent 
involvement is linked to empowerment. 

Facilitator Role 

Two-Day Workshop. During the 2 days of the workshop, the facilitator needs to help create an atmos- 
phere in which staff feel comfortable talking about their view of the parents, while taking care that this 
does not become a forum for “parent bashing” or complaining about job difficulties. The facilitator will 
need to help staff remain focused on the strengths and needs of the parents and always bring the discussion 
back to the ultimate objective of their work: strengthening families. It is essential that the facilitator create 
a nonjudgmental climate that allows staff to be open to self-assessment. For example, staff need be able to 
see similarities between the remarks of Dr. Ray Cyst (Exercise #4) and their own statements about parents 
without becoming defensive. 

It is important for the facilitator to have some experience in working with groups in this kind of setting — 
knowing how to encourage discussion, how to elicit responses from those reluctant to share, not allowing 
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the most verbal to monopolize the discussion, staying on topic, and knowing how and when to end the dis- 
cussion. The facilitator will also need to be sensitive to the skill level of the staff and to sense when they 
are tired (or emotionally drained) and need a break or relaxation exercise, which should be planned in 
advance. This might be especially helpful while discussing the concept, “life load” 1 in Exercises #5 and #7. 



To ensure that the workshop runs smoothly for the 2 days, the facilitator needs to be familiar with the 
entire workshop prior to beginning. S/he should go through the manual thoroughly, have all of the materi- 
als available ahead of time, create props, and rehearse the role-plays in Exercises #4 and #8. 

Peer Group. In running the peer group, the facilitator will need the same organizational and interpersonal 
skills required in the workshop, with some additional educational experience in family development, fami- 
ly process, child development, and group process (if possible). Again, experience working in Head Start 
and a good grasp of the concepts presented and discussed at the workshop are essential. The facilitator 
needs to keep in mind that the staff’s abilities are diverse and encourage those who are “stronger” to men- 
tor the others. 
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STRATEGY 1. 

Staff Development and Training Workshop: A Process of Self-Awareness and Understanding 

Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of this workshop is to: 1) explore the strengths, values, needs, and self-awareness of Head 
Start staff members as they relate to their to work with Head Start parents; and 2) increase and strengthen 
staff skills in working with parents who they perceive as “hard-to-engage.” Specific objectives include: 

• Increasing staff’s awareness of their own strengths, values and needs related to the scope and 
complexities of parent involvement; 

• Identifying assumptions and beliefs about Head Start parents, particularly those who seem hardest to 
engage, and the different world views these assumptions represent; 

• Learning useful psychosocial concepts to increase their job skills; 

• Learning how parent involvement and empowerment are intertwined in the Head Start process; 

• Selecting hard-to-engage parents as the “caseload” for Strategy 2, the peer group; and identifying 
parental life events/experiences related to level of involvement. 

Information for Facilitator 

The workshop is designed to be implemented near the beginning of the Head Start year. Several programs 
may conduct the workshop together, although it is strongly recommended that no more than 50 staff mem- 
bers participate at one time, to preserve the easy flow of discussion and group participation. The final 
exercise, designed to be agency-specific, allows staff to collect information on their selected families and 
apply what they learned in the workshop to their ongoing work in the peer group. 

The workshop has 10 exercises lasting from 20-40 minutes each. Most exercises have seven parts intended 
for the facilitator’s information: 

Outcomes list what the staff is expected to learn from the exercise; 

Time gives the approximate length of time needed to complete the exercise; 

Format explains the style of the exercise (e.g., role-play, discussion); 

Special Note to Facilitator includes information on what other outcomes mi ght be sought in the 
exercise, how to stimulate discussion around certain issues, unusual or surprising dynamics to watch 
out for, and how to use the exercise to implement change; 

Context gives the background and framework for the exercise and is especially useful for introductory 
comments and discussion; 

Materials lists all of the items needed to conduct the exercise; 

Instructions is a point-by-point guide on how to implement the exercise; and 
Responses from Head Start are sample results from the Parent Involvement Project. 

Each exercise may be made shorter or longer, depending on the time frame for the entire workshop. The 
most flexible area time-wise is the discussion section. Serving breakfast and lunch or other refreshments 
sets a relaxed and “fun” tone for the learning experience. Short stretching and other physical exercise 
breaks of about 10-15 minutes are recommended after every two to three exercises to keep staff alert and 
foster a positive attitude. 
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Exercise #1 : Learning About Parent Involvement in Head Start 




Time: 40 minutes 

Format: Small-group activities and discussion 

Special Note to Facilitator: The purpose of this 
exercise is to ensure that all staff understand the 
goals and objectives of parent involvement in Head 
Start, learn the Head Start Program Performance 
Standards, and see themselves as an integral cross- 
component team working for the benefit of parents 
in the program. 

Context: Parent involvement has been a mandated 
aspect of Head Start since the program’s authoriza- 
tion through the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964. The mandate calls for the “maximum feasible 
participation” of parents in all programmatic efforts. 
From the start, parent involvement was conceptual- 
ized as the key to success for both parents and chil- 
dren, although this notion well received by all. 
Community advocates insisted that parent involve- 
ment and decision-making were critical to success, 
while some politicians and researchers focused on 
preschoolers’ IQ scores as the measure of Head 
Start’s success. Thanks to Head Start’s pioneering 
role in this area, today early childhood programs 
include parent involvement as a matter of course. 

Parent involvement activities were built into Head 
Start to give parents opportunities to advance their 
education and develop vital life and job-related 
skills. This involvement was also seen as an oppor- 
tunity to provide basic social support and assistance 
to enhance parents’ personal growth and develop- 
ment. 



In addition, parent involvement was considered vital 
for children as well. Uri Bronfenbrenner’s ecologi- 
cal perspective provides a framework to understand 
that for improvements to be sustained, children 
needed to live in decent housing, be loved, well-fed, 
healthy, and well cared for. In other words, the chil- 
dren were seen as part of an integrated family unit 
living in a supportive community. Therefore, 
promoting the development of parents was seen as 
essential for maintaining the gains made by the chil- 
dren. 

Five Dimensions of Parent Involvement 

Parent Education. The Head Start philosophy 
acknowledges parents as responsible guardians and 
primary educators of their children. Consequently, 
activities that support parents’ understanding of 
child development, parenting skills, and involve- 
ment in their children’s education and health care 
are vital. 

Parents are encouraged to work actively with teach- 
ers to develop and carry out classroom activities, 
use those activities in the home, practice preventive 
health strategies with their children, and actively 
participate in medical and dental check-ups. 

Making Decisions. Parent involvement in program 
decisions is a hallmark of Head Start. Under a 1975 
federal mandate, parents lead and serve on Policy 
Committees that make decisions on budgets, cur- 
riculum development, health services, setting goals, 
and implementing services. 
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Volunteering. An even larger proportion of Head 
Start parents influence their programs through work 
as volunteers in the centers and classrooms. Their 
work includes helping teachers, accompanying 
groups of children on trips and to medical examina- 
tions, planning and conducting parent meetings, 
developing and reviewing program plans, hiring 
staff, helping with meal preparation, and performing 
office tasks and custodial work. These activities 
play a potentially important role in developing pre- 
employment skills. In fact, over one-third of former 
Head Start parents become Head Start staff. 

Building Skills. In addition to more informal 
opportunities for building skills, Head Start sup- 
ports parents’ efforts to improve their education and 
employment status. The Head Start Program 
Performance Standards require that programs iden- 
tify continuing education programs in the communi- 
ty that will help prepare parents for employment 
including: basic adult education, vocational train- 
ing, and employment counseling. The Head Start 
Improvement Act of 1992 mandates that all Head 
Start programs offer parents literacy training. 

Personal Support. Head Start also aims to promote 
the self-confidence and personal well-being of par- 
ents. The social services and parent involvement 
staff works intensively with families to identify 
their strengths and address a variety of needs, in 
order to reduce family stress and improve quality of 
life and feelings of self-worth. Programs are 
required to provide counseling or crisis intervention, 
either directly or through other community agen- 
cies. 

These five core dimensions of the program repre- 
sent an implementation of the Head Start Program 
Performance Standards. These standards suggest the 
scope and depth of parent involvement to which 
programs must comply in order to receive federal 
funds. 

The Head Start community (i.e., federal, regional, 
and local staff and parents) has interpreted parent 
involvement in various ways. For example, teachers 
tend to define the standards in terms of the class- 



room and their children’s development there; social 
services staff focus on supportive counseling and 
resources to meet family needs; and parent involve- 
ment staff emphasize workshops, special events, 
and policy committee meetings. Clearly, how one 
defines parent involvement colors the scope and 
implementation of one’s parent involvement pro- 
gram. 

Challenges for Parent Involvement Today 

Much of what is described in the original Head 
Start Program Performance Standards is relevant to 
the needs and issues of families today. They stand 
as the cornerstone of any future parent involvement 
strategy. However, the task for Head Start today is 
to develop its parent involvement and social ser- 
vices components to support a two-generation strat- 
egy more systematically. This strategy must reflect 
the changing needs of families in order to provide 
them with the support and the tools they need to 
face increasingly stressful life circumstances and 
new demands. Specifically, these stressors include 
positives such as employment, job training, and 
education as well as negative experiences of lack of 
high-quality child care, inadequate or overcrowded 
housing, unsafe neighborhoods, unemployment or 
the lack of meaningful employment, and (for those 
receiving public funds) the requirements of welfare- 
to-work programs. 

In clarifying parent involvement today, several 
issues should be considered: 

• How Head Start can support and train staff to 
work more effectively with parents; 

• How Head Start can deliver to families more 
individualized supports that promote the multiple 
goals of parent involvement. These include bol- 
stering self-worth and well-being and affecting 
efforts toward economic self-sufficiency; and 

• How Head Start can build on the relationships 
between staff and parents to make activities and 
experiences more “user friendly” to meet the 
needs of parents today. 
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Thus, any program of parent involvement needs to 
fully take into account the family support and par- 
ticipation mandated by the Head Start Program 
Performance Standards. In this way. Head Start will 
strengthen its capacity to become a fully-realized 
“two-generation” program. 

Materials: Full copies of the Head Start Program 
Performance Standards', 70.2 Head Start Policy 
Manual, pads, pencils, chalkboard, chalk, or 
flipcharts. 

Instructions: 

1) Distribute materials. 

2) Divide staff into their components: education, 
social service, parent involvement, and health. 
(Seat support staff such as cooks, custodians, and 
administrative assistants among component 
groups as you see fit). 

3) Ask each group to list parent involvement activi- 
ties and experiences from the Head Start 



Program Performance Standards. 

4) Have a spokesperson from each group report this 
list to the full group. Record on chalkboard (or 
flipchart). 

5) Discuss and note where staff focus on their own 
component. 

6) Form groups based on a combination of staff 
from different components (i.e., one teacher, one 
family worker, one cook, etc.). 

7) Ask each group to list ways in which its mem- 
bers could coordinate their efforts to assess the 
needs of families and provide services and sup- 
port. 

8) Have a spokesperson from each group report this 
list to the full group. Record on chalkboard (or 
flipchart). 

9) Discuss and note interesting ideas for coordina- 
tion of service delivery. 
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Exercise #2: Categorizing Level of Parent Involvement in Your Class 



mmmm P arents & jheir dlassipom separated into three categories of participation (high, medium J|| 
with reasons Tor low or noninvolvement in: parent activities and experiences. f|f| 



Time: 30 minutes 

Format: Recordings on the Class Parent List form, 
followed by group discussion 

Special Note to Facilitator: This exercise provides 
a baseline for addressing staff’s preconceived 
notions, assumptions and, in many cases, prejudices 
about the group they are serving. As they progress 
through the exercises, there should be changes in 
their attitudes and beliefs that reflect a developmen- 
tal progression from “blaming the victim” to a 
“family empowerment” perspective. This list is 
saved and used in Exercise #10. 

Materials: Class Parent List form (see page follow- 
ing), pencils; class attendance books; chalkboard 
and chalk, or flipchart and markers. 

Instructions: 

1) Have each staff member create a personal and 
private list of all the parents in their class. Then 
have them categorize each parent along the follow- 
ing continuum: 3 = highly involved; 2 = moderately 
or somewhat involved; and 1 = low to not involved 
at all. Staff should be encouraged to use their own 
criteria to judge parents’ level of involvement, based 
on experiences with the parent. To judge high 
involvement, they might want to think about atten- 
dance at workshops, volunteering in the classroom 
and elsewhere, participation in policy committee 
meetings, etc. Moderate involvement is occasional 
participation in these activities, with the parents 
who are left falling into the “Low or 
Noninvolvement” category. 



2) After staff members have categorized each par- 
ent, they should be asked to focus on those parents 
categorized as “1.” Ask staff members to put the 
reason(s) why they have placed these parent(s) in 
this category. 

3) The facilitator should collect the lists and store 
them in a locked file for use later in Exercise #10. 

4) Open the floor for group discussion. Focus on the 
following questions. Record answers on chalkboard 
or flipchart to facilitate dialogue among the compo- 
nents: 

• Why do you think parents really are not coming 
in or really are not engaging in Head Start? 

• How is your answer different from the one that 
you hear from some parents? 

• How are the social services/parent involvement 
staff’s answers different from those of teachers or 
the other component staff? 
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Materials for Exercise #2: Categorizing Level of Parent Involvement in Your Class Outcome 
Date of Workshop: 



Class Parent List 

Class: A.M. P.M. (circle one) 

• Choose the primary caregiver for each child and list his/her name under “Parent’s Name.” 

• Record below in column marked “Category” 3 for highly involved; 2 for moderately or some- 
what involved; and 1 for low toot involved at all (only choose one category for each parent). 

• For those parents categorized with a “1,” enter next to his/her name why you feel that they 
are low or non-participators in Head Start parent activities/experiences. 



Parent’s Name 


Child’s Name 


Category 


Reasons for low 
or non-involvement 
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Exercise #3: Perceptions of the Uninvolved Parent 




Format: Anonymous descriptive terms written on 
scraps of paper collected and read to the group, 

followed by discussion 

Special Note to Facilitator: This exercise is 
designed to reveal the feelings and attitudes of staff 
that may hinder their successful work with parents. 
Since this exercise is based on the anonymity of 
responses, staff members become freer to express 
their true feelings. (Don’t be surprised by the large 
percentage of negative personal characteristics 
attributed to hard-to-engage parents.) Completion of 
this exercise represents a step in staff’s understand- 
ing of their work with parents. 

Context: Without understanding their own hidden 
assumptions and beliefs about some of the parents 
served by Head Start, staff cannot serve these par- 
ents effectively. Through the open and accepting 
discussion format of this exercise, staff members 
will leam that they are not alone in their negative 
thoughts and feelings. It is imperative to make clear 
to all before the discussion begins that they should 
not criticize the comments of others or make judg- 
ments. Through Exercises #3 and #4, staff can come 
to terms with their attitudes. 



1) Pass out small squares of paper to staff. 

2) Ask staff to answer the question: “What are the 
first words that come to mind when you think of a 
parent who is hard-to-engage in Head Start? Instruct 
staff to write answers on the small squares of paper 
(one answer per paper); encourage people to define 
the term hard-to-engage in their own words. Staff 
should be told not to write names on the papers, as 
the purpose is to keep answers anonymous to allow 
for more honest and open responses. 

3) Encourage staff to be as honest as they can, 
assuring confidentiality. 

4) When staff members are finished, ask them to 
fold the papers and place them in the basket being 
passed around. 

5) Once all have completed this task, read the 
answers aloud and record them on a board so all 
can see. Discuss responses. Save responses for 
Exercise #4. 



Materials: Small squares of paper, pencils, small 
basket, chalkboard and chalk, or flipchart and mark- 
ers (purpose: to write staff responses large enough 
for all staff to be able to see; staff responses will 
form the basis of the discussion). 
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§ j§esponses from Head Start — 


Perceptions of the Uninvoived Rarent 


||Head Start staff responded to the question: “What is the first word that comes to mind 


r when you think of a parent that is hard-to-engage in Head Start?” 


g . Barents Too Busy If 


§| Parents Do^^GA^^nllM 


ff Parents too Stressed 




lazy . : • • 


?Vf new and strange environment 


S; A iS'8IS$ having to work harder || 


|| f lack of motivation ®| 


i0 depressed | \ 


ri^|| too many children 


|i;' : ^unaware 


||§§ 


no time 


stubborn \ 


§|||f afraid^ 


too busy 


3 apathetic yV : v‘ ;?>|| : =; |S 


||;1 expression: unchanging gaze 


not able to compromise 


mistrusting 


1|| low self-esteem 




careless 


. stressed out 




resistant 


§|§ overwhelmed §||f|§f 




selfish 


n K ;: te % 




not in touch 


||j| conftisioni 1|®|§| \ 






HI preoccupied with too many problems in general 




excuses 


pain 






Impersonal problems 




difficult 


|j: It family problems . . . 




^unconcerned 






unreliable 












refuse 






. not interested . 




W 


don’t care for their children 




mmmrnmmimsmmm 
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Exercise #4: The "Okra Stirfry Show" - Uncovering Our Prejudices 



Outcomes^.:' ; ' :f - 

Staff will have: :? 

•An understanding of their own prejudices as they become aware of the similarities between their nega- 
tive responses to Dr. Ray Cyst and their own responses from Exercise #3. 

||ff|npwledge of the two different itews of disadvantaged If^lies: li|: blaming people for 
trouble (“blaming the victim”); and 2) family empowerment. 

If: Knowledge of how our view of poverty and economically disadvantaged families affects we do 
' about it and how we help people, y 




Time: 40 minutes 

Format: A role-play television talk show: station 
WYRU with host “Okra Stirfry” and two guests, 
“Dr. Emily Power” and “Dr. Ray Cyst.” Discussion 
of the role-play. 

Special Note to Facilitator: In this exercise, using 
humor to make outrageous, prejudicial statements 
takes some of the “sting” out of staff members’ real- 
ization that some of the very words that they used to 
describe hard-to-engage parents in Exercise #3 are 
the same words for which they now condemn Dr. 
Ray Cyst. This exercise marks the beginning of self- 
awareness and potential openness to positive growth 
and change in their work with parents. 

Context: Our prejudices, values, and judgments 
color how we approach our work, what we perceive 
our job to be, and how we go about working with 
families served by Head Start. Sometimes our preju- 
dices are not conscious, but they still affect how we 
do our work. This role-play is used to portray two 
views of poverty. One model, often called the 
“deficit” model, blames the families for their own 
problems (“blaming the victim”). The other takes 
into account the economic and social realities of 
poverty, recognizes the responsibility that families 
must take in moving out of poverty, and builds on 
their strengths (family empowerment). 

Materials: The Okra Stirfry script (see pages fol- 
lowing). Props that may be used: sign for the televi- 



sion station (WYRU); host and guest name cards; 
costume for Dr. Cyst: hat, tie, mustache/beard; and 
three large cards, one with “Boo,” one with “Hiss,” 
and one with “Applause” written on them (to 
encourage group participation). The use of props is 
encouraged to make the role-play as elaborate and 
fun-filled as possible. 

Instructions: 

1) Set up a “stage” in front of the group with three 
chairs. The staff member playing the host should be 
in the center. 

2) Encourage staff to play the roles. However, it is 
recommend that the workshop facilitator play the 
part of Dr. Ray Cyst, since the person playing this 
role must be prepared to handle the negative feel- 
ings directed at “him” as the role-play progresses. It 
is also recommended that staff be chosen in advance 
to allow for practice time, questions, and debriefing. 
When enacting the role-play Okra should make Dr. 
Ray Cyst’s name sound like “racist” after her initial 
introduction of him to the audience as Dr. Ray Cyst. 
Also, subsequent to her introduction as Dr. Em 
Power, Okra should make her name sound like 
“empower.” 

3) Before the role-play begins, the host should 
instruct the audience staff to participate. Ask the 
staff to “Boo,” “Hiss,” and “Applaud” when 
instructed as the cards are held up. [Please refer to 
the actual script for the appropriate times to hold up 
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these cards.] 

4) After the script has been read, discuss the role- 
play; probe for staff comments and thoughts. Use 
the “Context” section above to help move the dis- 
cussion along. 

5) Ask the questions: “How does our view of pover- 
ty and economically disadvantaged families affect 
what we do about it? How do we help people who 
have differing family circumstances?” 

6) Give a summary of the role-play debate. Why did 
we do the role-play? What have we learned? How 
are many of the words we chose to describe hard-to- 
engage parents in Exercise #3 reflected in this role- 
play? 



7) Discuss the issues and feelings raised. Ask for 
comments and thoughts. Be sure to discuss the two 
different views of economically-disadvantaged par- 
ents: deficit model (blaming the victim) and 
empowerment model (family empowerment). The 
focus of this discussion should be on seeing disad- 
vantaged parents as either deficient or in a more 
positive light, focusing on their strengths and the 
inadequacies of the present social/economic system. 
The important concept to learn is that focusing on 
strengths rather than deficiencies will lead to differ- 
ent kinds of programs and different ways of work- 
ing with parents. 
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Materials for Exercise #4: The Okra Stirfry Show 

WYRU TELEVISION 

OKRA: Today we have a very special show. Our guests are two experts on parent involve- 
ment in Head Start. Dr. Ray Cyst, who will be with us shortly, and Dr. E. Power. Dr. 
Power started out with Head Start in 1965 and is doing research on parent involvement. By 
the way Dr. Power, what does “E.” stand for? 

DR. EM POWER: Emily, but my friends call me Em. 

(Dr. Ray Cyst enters.) 



QKRA: Ah, Dr. Ray Cyst is with us. Dr. Cyst has spent over 20 years working in Head 
Start and in the classroom, and is a leading expert on parent involvement. 

All right, we’re ready to begin. If you like what they say, let me hear it. If you don’t like it 
I expect to hear some BOOS ! You’ve got to let them know what you think. 

(Okra turns to the “experts”) 



My first question is to Dr. Ray Cyst: You think that parents should be involved in Head 
Start, right? So why do you think some parents don’t get involved? 

DR. RAY CYST: That’s easy. They aren’t responsible parents. They don’t care about 
their children enough; they like to drink and party more than parent. They didn’t get good 
parenting, so how can they be good parents? 

[Audience is instructed to “ Boo ” and/or “Hiss”] 



OKRA: Dr. Em Power, what do you think about what Dr. Ray Cyst just said? 

DR. EM POWER: Dead wrong. That’s what we call victim blaming and victim has hin g 
Most parents want the best for their children. 

[Audience is instructed to “Applaud”] 

(Dr. Cyst interrupting) 



DR. RAY CYST: Best for their children? Not from where I sit. I see plenty of those par- 
ents hanging out in the neighborhood. 

OKRA: Wait a minute. I have a follow-up question to Dr. Power. If Dr. Cyst is wrong, 
why don’t they get involved? 

DR. EM POWER: Overburdened by their life circumstances, doing one more thing is too 
much; they are overloaded. That’s one of the things that poverty does: it creates huge 
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demands while not providing resources like jobs, money, or decent housing. Also poor 
mothers often are very socially isolated — they feel all alone. 



Exercise #4 



DR. RAY CYST: Wait a minute. If that’s your idea, how do you explain why some par- 
ents become very involved? My explanation is that there’s something wrong with the par- 
ents who don’t get involved and there’s not a lot to be done about it. Maybe it’s their genes, 
they’re just bom that way — They shouldn’t be parents. 

[Audience is instructed to “ Boo ” and/or Hiss ”] 

(Okra turns to the audience) 



OKRA: Hey, that’s pretty tough talk. 

[Audience is instructed to “Applaud”] 



DR. EM POWER: Hold on. You can’t know who should be a parent or not. Parents need 
support and communities to support them. 

[Audience is instructed to “Applaud”] 



DR. RAY CYST: Well, Dr. Em Power, you tell me why some parents do get involved. 

Head Start parents are all poor, you know. 

DR. EM POWER: Among all families, poor and not poor, life circumstances vary. Some 
parents feel sad or down some of the time or most of the time; others have many children at 
home with not many adults around to help out; still others have a job that stresses them out 
or are going to school or are engaged in a job training program; still others suffer from the 
effects of poor housing and single parenthood. In short, some people are more socially iso- 
lated than others. They may not have family and friends who can help them. Some parents 
have lots of demands on their time and energy, but they are isolated because the people 
around them cannot give them the support they need. These are some of the barriers we 
found to parents’ involvement in Head Start. It is important to understand that it is not the 
specific barriers but rather the number of barriers that determines risk for a parent and her 
child. 

DR. RAY CYST: Wait a minute. You’re saying that parents aren’t responsible for their 
own behavior. That reminds me of people who say the murderer isn’t responsible for his 
action, he’s had a bad childhood and lives a hard life. 

DR. EM POWER: No. not at all. There are two responsibilities here: First, the job a fam- 
ily has to do is huge: raising kids is tough enough, but a family has to maintain enough 
money to support themselves as well as know the basics about life so they are able to handle 
and care for their children appropriately. It’s society’s responsibility to support families by 
providing the resources and opportunities for them to do their work as a family. On the 
other hand, families and parents have to be responsible for taking care of their children and 
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being good parents. Without society’s support it’s much harder for them to do their jobs. In 
short, parents are responsible for their children but communities are responsible for families. 
This is what we call ‘shared responsibility’. 

[Audience is instructed to “Applaud”] 



In some other countries, health care and child care are seen as people’s rights and families 
don’t have to worry about them. Milk and bread are subsidized so that everyone can afford 
them. 

OKRA: Well, what difference does it make? What does this mean for Head Start staff try- 
ing to get parents to participate? 

DR. RAY CYST: Well, there’s not much to be done about it. Actually, just make your pro- 
gram as good as it can be and offer it to parents. Some will get involved and some won’t. 

DR. EM POWER: I agree with part of what you say. Yes, make your program as good as 
it can be. But, there’s more that can be done. Understand why parents are not involved. 

Get at the reasons and then you have to develop ways of reaching out to them, so that they 
can get involved. 

OKRA: O.K. Now we will take some questions from our audience! 

[NOTE: try to pull as many questions from as many staff as you are able to; 
audience participation should last about 5-10 minutes.] 



OKRA: Our time’s up. Do you each have a final word? Ray, what about you? 

DR. RAY CYST: Don’t bust your butts. Some people just don’t care. Work with the nice 
ones — the ones that smile and appreciate you. 

OKRA: Em, Do you have a final few words? 

DR. EM POWER: Hang in there. You have an important job because what you do can 
make a difference. It is possible to involve parents who don’t participate at first. It’s worth 
the effort because the stakes are so high. We’re talking about children’s lives here. 

OKRA: Thank you Dr. Ray Cyst and Dr. Em Power. Signing off now for station WYRU. 
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Exercise #5: The Life Load 



Outcomes 



Staff will have: ' v 

Hlffn understanding of the concept of : ‘life load.” 



• Knowledge of their own life load 4 - the deman 
have to lighten their life load. ||||||||||!|1 



Time: 40 minutes 

Format: Demonstration, self-directed exercise, dis- 
cussion 

Special Note to Facilitator: The issue of stress 
often comes up during a discussion of the demands 
of one’s life; this is a good time to introduce the 
idea of “stress reduction,” along with techniques 
that might be used. These may include deep breath- 
ing exercises, relaxation, meditation, and music. 

Context: Life load equals the demands and chal- 
lenges of life minus one’s resources and supports. 
One’s life load can be very heavy and cause 
extreme stress if the resources and supports avail- 
able do not meet the individual’s level of demands 
and challenges. Some people face relatively few 
stresses while others face many. Some people have 
many resources and supports available to them (e.g., 
a high-paying job, helpful friends and family, 
affordable child care), while others have few. 

We use the term “life load” as a way of describing 
the relationship between stressors and resources. 
Poverty generally creates a heavy life load in two 
ways: It increases stressors while blocking access 
to the resources needed to meet those challenges. 
Some people may begin life with a heavy life load 
or acquire one in early childhood because of low 
birth weight, fetal alcohol syndrome, abuse, health 
problems, etc. For others, the life load may get 
heavy later in life because of early pregnancy, bad 
schools, or the death of a parent. Low-income par- 
ents — especially single ones — carry a particularly 



heavy life load. On the one hand, Head Start mi ght 
be perceived by some parents as a source of support 
and a resource for information and services. On the 
other hand. Head Start itself could be seen as an 
additional burden because of the program’s 
demands on parents to participate. 

Materials: List of demands and challenges, 
resources and supports entitled Your Life Load (see 
pages following), lots of walnuts and black beans 
(large and small objects), enough small paper lunch 
bags for each staff member attending the workshop. 

Instructions: 

1) Distribute and review Your Life Load and dis- 
cuss it with staff. The purpose of the handout is to 
help stimulate ideas. 

2) Demonstrate how to create a “bag” of one’s life 
load (based on yourself or a fictitious person). To do 
this, label each demand or challenge (can be voted 
on by all participating in the workshop) as either 
large (walnut) or small (bean). Then place that 
object into the bag to represent that particular 
demand or challenge. Do this for each life load 
experienced. Take a moment to discuss the “weight” 
of the life load. Next, remove either a large (wal- 
nut) or small (bean) object from the bag for each 
resource or support presently available in your life. 
Demonstrate how “heavy” or “light” the load is 
now. How and why did it change in weight? 

3) Distribute a pile of large (walnuts) and small 
(beans) objects and a paper bag to each staff mem- 
ber. 
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4) Ask each to create a personal life-load bag inde- 
pendently. 

5) Ask staff to hold up these bags upon completion. 
Compare life loads and discuss, using the “Context” 
section as a reference. Be sure to point out that the 
weight of the bags are different since everybody’s 
life load is different. 

6) Ask a staff member for an example of a Head 
Start parent. Do not use the real name, but allow the 
staff member to describe the parent’s life circum- 
stances. Have another staff member place objects 
into the bag representing each of that parent’s 
demands, challenges, resources, and supports. Using 
the “Context” section as a reference, encourage the 



staff to make comments and note variations in how 
“heavy” each individual’s life load is. 

7) Ask staff to empty their personal life loads and 
to think about a Head Start parent that they know. 
Ask them to create independently a life-load bag 
with that parent in mind, using the same procedure 
they used to create their own life-load bags. 

8) Discuss the parents’ life loads. Ask the ques- 
tions: 

• How do the parent’s bags compare to the staff’s? 

• Can a person with a heavy life load help another 
person with a heavy load? Why? How? 

Why not? 



t Responses from Head Start#TOe;Hfeibad of *11 


| Hypothetical Head Start Parent:-; llllllllllllg 


• Part IgO j and demands; adS:;w^m;fo^i jaige : : ‘ . 

and bean for small. 


’ Enancial Problems |||||1 


5 Walnuts 


Children 


3 Walnuts 


. Single Parenting l vllltllll 


3 Walnuts 


Crime :;'v^ • 


5 Walnuts 


; Housing (overcrowding) i || 


2 Walnuts ■ •* / * • 


| i Bmodo^; ftpblems 


3 Walnuts 


Drug Abuse 


4 Walnuts 


: Unemployment \ " • 


5 Walnuts j| 




4 Walnuts -gf.'l 


| Other Family Problems!!!! 


3 Walnuts 


| Family Member in Jail ||| 


4 Walnuts *. - ' 


^Violence at Home M 


5 Walnuts 


| Personal Issues 


3 Walnuts 


Housing (utilities) ;J| 


3 Walnuts 


! No Support System 


2 Walnuts 


Racism and all the 'isms i 


•' *‘FIU another 


§; Work^chool/Job 


\ 2 Walnuts 


g/No Child Support ||||||lil 


3 Walnuts 


Rats/Roaches 


5 Walnuts 


iy Homelessness 




f| STDs 


4 Walnuts 


;|' Limited; Education ||||ll|||| 


• 4 Walnuts 


IpParent : By ■ Herself' A; : : ' 


■V2 Walnuts, 2 Beans |||||| 


Parent Doesn't Speak 


2 Walnuts 


!! English 040S 




.Parent is Undocumented : 


5 Walnuts 


TOTAL 


83 Walnuts, 




2 Beans, and 




AriothCT : W^le’ Bag *£'% 
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If Resources aiid Supports:: Remove walnut for large and 
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Parent involved 
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Community Resources : 
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Friends f| 
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! Mate/Partner 


||| Walnut pii||!| 


Family Supports 
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| Positive Self-Image 


5 Walnuts 


Mentors 


g 2 Walnuts HjfiM 


Positive Training illllll 
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■ Enrollment in Drug Program 
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8|Sipgle Parenting (getting ridiof b& spouse) 
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| TOTAL 


. 52 Walnuts WffB 
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Materials for Exercise #5: The Life Load 



Step 1. Think about your life load. Life loads can be 
positive or negative. What they have in common is that 
they create demands on you. Examples of life loads are: 

HEALTH 

Sickness or injury 
Dental work 
Pregnancy 
Miscarriage 
Positive self-image 

Illness of a child or other family member 
Young daughter who is pregnant 
Problems with Medicaid 
Emotional problems 
Substance abuse 

Young son who becomes a father 

WORK AND SCHOOL 

Beginning school or going to school 
Being in a job training program 
Having a hard job 
Difficult work or school schedule 
Trouble with your boss 
Being laid off 
Enrollment in drug program 
Involved in Head Start 

HOME 

Overcrowding 

Difficulty finding decent housing 

Moving 

Homeless 

Roches and rats 

No hot water or heat 

Crime in the neighborhood 

Painting apartment 

Violence in the home 

Community resources available 

Religious supports 

FAMILY AND FRIENDS 

Single parent 

Wedding to plan 

Problems with boyfriend/spouse 

Family members on drugs or alcohol 

Family member with alternative sexual orientation 

Child in trouble at school 

Parent comes to live with you 

Child in a special program 



Beginning a new relationship (partner or friend) 

In-law trouble 
Separation or divorce 
Death of a loved one 
Changing child care arrangements 
Getting rid of boyfriend/spouse 
Family member arrested or jailed 
Lots of friends 

Gaining a new family member (birth, adoption, etc.) 
Strong/weak family support system 

FINANCIAL AND LEGAL 

Checks stolen or late 
Unable to pay bills 
Robbed 

Victim of a violent act 
Involved in an accident 
Involved in a lawsuit 
No child support 
Pay day 
Rent due 

TV or telephone disconnected 
Medicaid 

Step 2. See how heavy your life load is. Put your life load 
into your paper bags. Use little beans for small ones. Use 
bigger beans for big ones. 

Step 3. Think about those things in your life that make your 
life load lighter. 

(a) Think about things in your bag of life loads that are also 
positive and nice. For example, going to school is a demand 
but it is also nice. 

(b) Take out a bean that matches how positive the life load 
is. Take out as many beans as you need to. 

(c) Think about things and people in your life that make 
your life load lighter. For example, a friend who helps out 
can make things easier and better for you. Take out a 
bean for every person or thing that makes your load lighter. 
Take out as many beans as you need to. 
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Exercise #6: Depression in Low-income Families and Their Social Supports 



Outcomes Iplllll IIIJ3M Sllll 

Staff will have: ■ 

|||!|Kiiowledge /of|c£y researeliibn depres^n'linfadultsi, especially mothers, and how ft may affect theirlfl 
i|| behavior|relationships with their children, possibly their children’s behavior and feelings. =■ == •• 

; ? g An understanding of how some syrhptoms that look like depression are really Signs of demoralization | 
Iff- and sadness and what that means when working with some parents. . 

• Familiarity with the signs and symptoms of depression. 

Start children — that may point to depressed feelings, §?V:r 

• An understanding of how their work with parents serves as an important source of social support and 
potential reduction of depressed feelings. 



Time: 40 minutes 

Format: Pencil recordings on small squares of 
paper, discussion and didactic presentation 

Special Notes to Facilitator: This exercise is 
included in the workshop for two reasons. First, 
research results from the Parent Involvement Project 
revealed that 47% of 68 Head Start mothers who 
were interviewed admitted to “often feeling sad, 
down, and depressed.” Second, the Head Start staff 
involved in the Parent Involvement Project wanted 
more information about what the symptoms of 
depression looked like in adults and the effects of 
maternal depression on young children, since they 
felt that it was a real problem for some parents at 
their agencies. A reference list follows this exercise 
for those who would like further reading on this 
topic. The “Context” section is based on the infor- 
mation from these sources. 

Context: Some people (including children) have 
physical and emotional symptoms that are revealed 
in their day-to-day behavior and relationships with 
others. These behaviors may not clearly show that 
people are suffering from depression, but they may 
be. Low-income parents are particularly vulnerable 
because poverty contributes heavily to an excessive 
life load that can lead to low self-esteem, as well as 



eating and/or sleep problems. In some cases, a par- 
ent may let personal hygiene and appearance deteri- 
orate. The parent may be especially irritable with 
his/her children and appear overwhelmed by their 
needs. Some parents may feel helpless and hopeless 
about their lives and their problems, and appear to 
be very passive. Indeed, they may appear to Head 
Start staff as apathetic, and display an “I don’t care” 
attitude. 

Once people become depressed, they find it more 
difficult to help themselves and a vicious cycle of 
defeat and demoralization is established, with the 
depressive symptoms getting even worse. Even peo- 
ple who act angry and belligerent actually may be 
feeling quite depressed. 

Research on Depression and Social Supports. 

Research indicates that depressive symptoms are 
highly prevalent among women of child-bearing 
age. As a result, many children are exposed to 
mothers who experience feelings of depression, sad- 
ness, and being “down.” The effects of depressed 
mothers on their infants and young children include 
slower development and insecure attachment behav- 
ior, higher rates of adjustment problems, and lower 
levels of emotional well-being than infants and 
young children of mothers without depressive 
symptoms. These children also are at-risk for devel- 
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oping chronic depression themselves. Depressive 
symptoms in mothers also are associated with diffi- 
culties in parenting, leading to negative child-rear- 
ing attitudes and behaviors (See chart, The Effects 
of Maternal Depression on Both Mothers and 
Children following). 

Several studies focusing on minority families exam- 
ined the prevalence of depressive symptoms. They 
found, for example, that Hispanics suffer from high- 
er rates of depression than non-Hispanic whites, 
with women showing the highest rates of depression 
when compared to men across both groups. Parker 
and her colleagues found that in a sample of low- 
income Head Start mothers, 47% of Hispanics and 
42% of African Americans reported “often feeling 
sad, down, and depressed.” 

Research also indicates that traumatic and chronic 
stresses, including what Richter calls “economic 
stress,” are related to psychological distress and the 
quality of parenting. In her study of parents in 
South Africa, Richter sees some mothers as carrying 
such a heavy load without sufficient social supports 
that they become “demoralized, withdrawn, and 
depressed.” In fact, she quotes Fried who feels that 
the “emotional withdrawal” connected with low- 
level depression is “one of the most common forms 
of psychological distress...” among low-income 
families who suffer from chronic stress. 

Conversely, social supports appear to serve as a 
buffer against the effects of stress. Such supports as 
can be offered by early intervention programs, 
friends and family, strong religious beliefs, and 
solid relationships with others may counteract the 
harsh impact of these negative forces. 

In an earlier study of parent involvement in Head 
Start, Parker, Piotrkowski, and Peay conceptualize 
the Head Start program as a “supportive” institution 
to the degree that parents use the experiences and 
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activities it offers. Thus, parent-focused activities 
and experiences may provide an important source of 
social support. In a related study examining what 
kinds of experiences are associated with depression 
in mothers, de Leon Siantz found that when mothers 
have support and assistance in the care of their chil- 
dren, they are less likely to become depressed. In 
fact, for many mothers, it is probably true that being 
able to leave their child in the safe, nurturing envi- 
ronment of Head Start each day is a support in and 
of itself. 

Head Start Parent-Staff Relationships. In order 
for Head Start to be truly supportive to parents, the 
relationships between parents and staff need to be 
developed as a mutual partnership. The work of 
Jean Baker Miller and her colleagues on women’s 
development may be applied here, since it under- 
scores the importance of mutual relationships, 
rather than the traditional social work model of 
“helper/helpee.” Understanding others and being 
understood leads to self-knowledge and growth. In 
this type of relationship, each member experiences a 
greater sense of vitality, a greater ability to act, a 
clearer picture of the self, higher self-esteem, and 
more sense of connectedness, which motivates each 
to seek this in other relationships. 

Parents in Head Start have the opportunity to build 
relationships with other parents and staff members, 
and there is evidence that when they do, they 
become less depressed, feel more in control of their 
lives, and have higher levels of self-worth. This, in 
turn, may lead to feelings of empowerment, one of 
the major goals of Head Start’s Parent Involvement 
component. 

Materials: Copies of the chart, The Effects of 
Maternal Depression on Both Mothers and 
Children, paper, pencils, chalkboard and chalk, or 
flipchart and markers. 
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Instructions: 

1) Ask the question: what do you think a 
depressed person looks like? How would the per- 
son act and speak? 

2) Instruct staff to record their answers on the 
small squares of paper. 

3) Collect and read answers aloud and record on a 
board for all to see. Discuss. 



4) Share the information from the “Context” 
above. Discuss. 

5) Hand out the chart on signs and symptoms, and 
the effects of depression on parents, the parent-child 
relationship, and on children (see page following). 
Discuss. 
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Exercise #7: The Life Load and Parent Involvement 

Outcomes':..'-; 

Staff will have: 

; ; l^cfers tiiitid ing jbf the link between life load- and parent involveinent.:.; • • 

'• Knowledge about how parent involvement in Head Start can help reduce parents’ ;life load. 



Time: 30 minutes 

Format: Pencil recordings on small squares of 
paper, followed by discussion 

Special Note to Facilitator: For this exercise, make 
sure that staff discusses ways in which Head Start 
activities and experiences may increase a parent’s 
life load if the staff is not sensitive to individual 
needs and goals (e.g., a parent in school or job 
training being expected to volunteer often in the 
classroom). 

Help staff to generate alternative ways for parents 
with heavy life loads to be involved. 

The intent of this exercise is to create a positive 
view of parent involvement, but staff may tend to 
vent about their own jobs and life load. Another ten- 
dency to watch for is staff members trying to find 
ways to reduce all of the parents’ problems; they 
need to develop a view of what they can realistically 
accomplish. They should be helped to make deci- 
sions based on their capabilities, and the resources 
of the agency and the community. 

The suggestions generated by staff during the dis- 
cussion periods should be revisited in the peer 
group as staff and parents work together. 

Context: Head Start staff may help reduce a par- 
ent’s life load by: 

• Providing a safe, nurturing, and educational envi- 
ronment for the child(ren); 



• Helping to break down a parent’s social isolation; 

• Offering support to parents; 

• Providing resources for social and educational 
services; 

• Offering a variety of educational opportunities, 
such as parenting and child development work- 
shops, adult education classes, and self improve- 
ment seminars; and 

• Creating concrete ways of linking parent involve- 
ment and welfare-to-work requirements, to 
reduce parental stress and support efforts toward 
economic self-sufficiency. 

Materials: Paper, pencils, small basket, chalkboard 
and chalk or flipchart and markers. 

Instructions: 

1) Ask the question: “How do you think parent 
involvement in Head Start can directly reduce a par- 
ent’s life load? Be specific.” 

2) Instruct staff to record answers on the small 
squares of paper. 

3) Collect and read answers aloud; record on a 
board so all can see. Discuss. Use information in 
“Context” section as reference and to help move 
discussion along. 
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Exercise #8: Empowerment 
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Time: 45 minutes 

Format: Role-play to provide some concrete exam- 
ples of what an empowered parent might look like 

Special Note to Facilitator: If these situations do 
not reflect the experiences at your Head Start pro- 
gram, other scenarios with similar results may be 
substituted. An important aspect of the discussion at 
the end of this exercise is how the staff feels about 
parents who behave in certain ways. Be especially 
aware of the descriptions staff use when talking 
about the parent in Situations #1 and #2. 

Context: We use the word “empowered” for indi- 
viduals who feel they have control over their lives, 
believe they can change events through their own 
behavior, develop effective ways to meet life’s chal- 
lenges, and succeed in meeting their goals. An 
empowered person can reduce their life load by tak- 
ing steps to reduce stressors, by facing challenges 
more effectively, and by gaining access to the 
resources and support needed to meet challenges. 

An empowered person is one who is effective in 
his/her life context. 

Materials: Name tags for each role (described 
below), props if desired, chalkboard and chalk or 
flipchart and markers. 

Instructions: 

1) Before the role-play begins, ask staff to define 
“empowered.” What does an empowered person 
look like? (confident, in control, etc.) Record the 
answers on a chalkboard or flipchart. 

2) Recruit volunteers for three role-plays. Another 



way to obtain volunteers is to place a colored square 

of paper on the backs of certain chairs, each repre- 
senting one of the role-plays. The staff members sit- 
ting in chairs with a particular colored square are 
part of that situation. As many different staff as pos- 
sible should be involved. 

3) Have the designated staff choose roles for 
Situations #1, #2, and #3. 

4) Act out each situation in turn, with discussion 
after each one. 

Situation #1 

A Head Start child has had the chicken pox. The 
parent brings the child back to school without a 
doctor’s note (against Head Start policy). The parent 
is aggressive and upset when told by the social ser- 
vices/parent involvement staff that her child cannot 
return to school without a doctor’s note. The direc- 
tor is called in when things start to get heated. The 
parent leaves angry and upset, saying that she does- 
n’t need Head Start anyway. 

Players: Head Start parent, Head Start child, social 
services/parent involvement staff member, Head 
Start director 

Instructions to Parent: Be aggressive and demand- 
ing, lose control, yell, don’t take no for an answer. 

Instructions to Staff: Act intimidated and make 
efforts to soothe the parent. 

Instructions to Director: Start out pushy but cour- 
teous, and end up frustrated and defeated. 
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Situation #2 

A parent buys a radio as a present for her child, but 
the radio does not work properly. She goes back to 
the store where she bought the radio, taking her 
child with her, and asks the store owner either to 
replace the radio or give back her money. She has 
her receipt and she bought the radio only 4 days 
earlier. The store owner is rude and refuses to 
replace the radio or refund the parent’s money. The 
parent is intimidated, frightened, begins to cry, and 
leaves the store with her child and the broken radio. 

Players: Head Start parent. Head Start child, store 
owner 

Instructions to Parent: Act intimidated, frightened, 
cry. 

Instructions to Store Owner: Act rude, do not lis- 
ten, intimidate and frighten the parent. 

Situation #3 

Same situation as #2; however parent knows her 
rights and states them clearly. She tells the store 
owner that if he does not either replace the radio or 
refund her money, she will call the Better Business 
Bureau (BBB) and report his business practices to 
them. In addition, she will tell all of her neighbors 
and friends about the incident and advise them not 
to shop in his store again. [Instruct the parent to be 
low-keyed and in control of angry feelings. Instruct 
the store owner to become more and more enraged 
as the situation progresses. ]When the store owner 
hears the parent’s remarks about contacting the 
BBB and what she will tell her neighbors and 
friends, he reluctantly gives her a brand new radio. 
The parent leaves the store with her child and the 
new radio, which she had asked the store owner to 
check in front of her to make sure it works. 

5) After each role-play, ask staff to answer and dis- 
cuss the following questions: 



1) How do you think the parent felt? 

2) How do you think the child felt? 

3) How do you think the (name 

title of each player in the situation, i.e., staff 
person, director, parent, child, store owner) 
felt? 

Question staff members who participated in the 
role-play: How did you feel playing the part of the 
? Discuss each role in turn. 

6) At the end of all three role-plays and discussion 
of each situation, ask the following questions: 

1) Who is the empowered parent? Why do you 
think so? 

2) What does an empowered person actually 
look like? What are the behaviors? 

3) How was the life load of the parent in each 
situation affected by the outcome? 

4) What did the empowered parent get that the 
others did not? 

5) What messages do you think the child got 
from each situation? 

6) What kind of role models for the child were 
the adults in each role-play? 

7) Which of the three parents would you like to 
work with the most? Why? The least? Why? 

8) Which parent do you think was the hardest to 
engage? Why? 

7) Record all answers on the board and discuss 
further. It is important during this discussion time 
that at no point is there labeling of the parent or 
staff member as hostile, aggressive, timid, etc. What 
is being labeled are the behaviors of the staff and 
parents. 
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Exercise #9: Linking Empowerment to Parent Involvement 

Outcome 

Staff will have: 

A fuller understanding of their role in empowering parents through parent involvement. 



Time: 30 minutes 

Format: Pencil recordings on small squares of paper, 
followed by group discussion 

Special Note to Facilitator: The focus of this exer- 
cise is to explore with staff members how they can 
better link parent activities and experiences with 
parental empowerment, given what they have learned 
in the previous exercises. Emphasize that this is only 
the beginning of their understanding of how they can 
use parent activities/experiences to build a supportive 
environment and encourage feelings of empowerment 
in each other as well as in parents. Let them know 
that they will be working on these links in an ongoing 
way in the peer group, as they apply what they have 
learned in the workshop to their daily contacts and 
work with parents and peers. 

Context: The job of Head Start staff is to help create 
conditions that allow parents to increase their involve- 
ment in ways that are empowering. Without feeling 
empowered, parents will have a harder time decreas- 
ing their life loads (refer to Exercise #6). Once par- 
ents have even the smallest success in making things 
happen in their lives, they will experience themselves 
differently (refer to Exercise #8) — as an individual 
who can accomplish things, take control, and get 
things done. Situation' #3 depicts an ideal way of han- 
dling a difficult situation. By being assertive, but not 
aggressive, hostile, timid or helpless, the mother gets 
what she wants. 

Head Start parents and staff can learn new ways of 
relating to each other, coping, and behaving effective- 
ly. Staff need to grow in an understanding of how to 
work with parents from “where they are.” 

An important consideration is to think about how staff 
may restructure and/or develop new activities and 
experiences that parents will perceive as desirable 
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supports to help decrease their life load and help 
increase their feelings of control over their lives. 
Developing these new ways of thinking will surely 
include addressing the issues of Welfare Reform that 
come into conflict with traditional notions of parent 
involvement. Keeping a flexible approach that stresses 
mutual relationships built on trust will help foster 
these new perspectives. 

Materials: Paper, pencils, small basket, chalkboard 
and chalk or flipchart and markers. 

Instructions: 

1) Ask staff to write down on one square of paper two 
ways that parent participation, as traditionally imple- 
mented, is supportive to families and on another 
square of paper two approaches they now use to 
increase a parent’s feelings of empowerment. 

2) When all staff have completed this task, collect the 
answers in the small basket that is being passed 
around. Read the answers aloud and record them on 
the chalkboard so all can see. 

3) Discuss. 

4) Then ask staff to write down on one square of 
paper two other or new ways that parent participation 
could be implemented to be more supportive to fami- 
lies, and on another square of paper two new ways to 
increase a parent’s feelings of empowerment. 

5) Again, when all have completed this task, collect 
the answers in the small basket that is being passed 
around. Read the answers aloud and record them on 
the chalkboard so all can see. 

6) Discuss. 

7) Use the ideas generated here for future discussions 
in the peer group and at other types of staff meetings. 
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Exercise #10: Choosing Hard-to-Engage Parents for the Peer Group Intervention (Strategy 2) 

■ OutcomesfJ W§iMMi W§?MMS& 

■ Staff will have: • v- ^ -- 

V Reviewed apd discussed those parents - rated ‘*lf on the Class Parent List in Exercise #2. illl 
• Made a final list of hard-to-engage parents for the Peer Group Intervention. . 



Time: 3 hours, with short breaks for stretching 

Format: Paper-and-pencil recording and small 
group discussion 

Special Note to Facilitator: Set up the tables in the 
room so that staff from each class (both educational 
staff and social service/parent involvement staff) are 
able to sit together. Assign the remaining staff (edu- 
cational director, social services coordinator, cook, 
custodian, special consultants that may be available, 
etc.) to the tables, making sure that they are evenly 
placed. 

Materials: Paper, pencils, Class Parent List with 
parent involvement ratings generated during Exercise 
#2, final list of parent names for the intervention 
(Hard-to-Engage Parents for Peer Groups Final List 
form, see pages following). 

Instructions: 

1) Have each team sit at a table. Include all those 
persons who will have responsibility for the family: 
social services staff, parent involvement staff, educa- 
tional staff, etc. Place an administrative staff person 
at each table and have them rotate to all the tables. 

2) Alone and privately, have staff members review 
their list of parents they rated #1 (low- or nonin- 
volvement) on the Class Parent List generated from 
Exercise #2. In light of what was learned in the earli- 
er exercises, ask staff members to create two lists: 1) 
parents whom they feel need an individual-level 
approach(es), and 2) those who need a group-level 
approach(es). If they feel that a family would benefit 
from both, that family’s name should appear on each 
list, with the reason for placement there. 

Examples of the need for individual-level approaches 



are parents who appear to be depressed or abusing 
substances, seem to have marital or child-rearing 
problems, have multiple social service needs, etc. 
Examples of those who could benefit from group- 
level approaches are parents who seem too busy to 
participate, have small children, seem to have sched- 
uling conflicts, need English as a Second Language 
(ESL) or high school equivalency diploma (GED) 
classes, etc. 

3) Instruct staff to finalize these lists, creating sepa- 
rate ones for the A.M. and P.M. class (where applica- 
ble). 

4) When everyone is finished, have team members 
share their lists. Have a recorder write down any 
names that come up at least two times, to ensure that 
the parents chosen for the peer group strategy are the 
ones who receive the highest staff agreement of fam- 
ily need. 

5) Ask staff to record next to each name the reason 
this parent should receive group-level and/or individ- 
ual-level approaches. 

6) Count the names. The team should not have more 
families than staff can handle who are designated 
hard-to-engage and needing individual-level inter- 
vention. The team should assess whether several 
families have the same needs, and if those could be 
addressed using a group-level approach. Parents who 
need a group approach can be removed from the 
individual list. If there are still more than can be 
accommodated on the individual-level intervention 
list, the group must decide through consensus which 
parents should remain on the list. 

7) Ask each team to make final lists that will then be 
used for the peer group intervention. 
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STRATEGY 2: 

Peer Group for Social Services/Parent Involvement Staff: Empowering 
Staff and Parents 

Purpose, Objectives, and Outcomes 

The peer group for social services/parent involvement staff provides a setting for staff to meet regu- 
larly with peers and a group facilitator. The purpose of the peer group is to reinforce and enhance 
the learning that took place during the workshop exercises in order to apply it to ongoing work with 
families — in particular, those selected in the workshop as hard-to-engage. Objectives include a 
focus on peer support, skill-building, and problem-solving as avenues to staff’s personal and profes- 
sional development and the enhanced involvement and empowerment of hard-to-engage parents. 

Specific Staff Outcomes 

• An understanding of how to use the concepts, research results and lessons learned in the staff 
development and training workshop in their work with “real” families in “real” situations; 

• A working knowledge of the practical skills needed to communicate with parents as partners, 
including how to listen in a nonjudgmental way for the implicit agendas, values, and needs of 
both parents and peers; 

• An understanding of how to work with hard-to-engage parents so that they become confident in 
Head Start as an important resource and support; 

• Techniques that enable them to work with hard-to-engage parents and form attachments with 
them by applying understandings gleaned from the workshop; 

• Knowledge of how barriers to involvement may be addressed and dealt with in positive ways; 

• A set of creative individual and group strategies, developed with parents, to enhance parent 
involvement. These strategies take into account the Head Start Program Performance Standards, 
welfare reform agendas, and the individual differences of communities, agencies, parents, and 
staff; 

• An understanding of organizational and community barriers to service delivery; 

• An ongoing support group of peers that builds self-esteem and serves as a buffer to stress; and 

• Increased oral, written, and organizational skills to improve job performance. 

Setting up the Peer Group: Administrative Guidelines 

Choosing a Facilitator 

In addition to the skills needed for the workshop, a facilitator for the peer group also should have: 

1) the management skills and time to handle the ongoing responsibilities of running the group; 2) 
good organizational skills; 3) skills in interpersonal relations; 4) some educational experience in 
family development, family process, child development, and group process (if possible); 5) experi- 
ence working in Head Start; and 6) a good grasp of the concepts presented and discussed at the 
staff development and training workshop. 
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More specifically, the facilitator must be able to provide support and skill-building experiences for 
staff members, and guidance for them in working with hard-to-engage parents on individual and 
group strategies to enhance their participation in Head Start. The facilitator should be a person who 
can engender trust in staff and be able to attach a sense of “specialness” to this group experience. 
As stated earlier, it is recommended that the same person act as facilitator for both the workshop 
and the peer group. However, if this is not feasible, the person who will facilitate the peer group 
must have been an active participant in the entire workshop experience. 

Deciding on Time Frame and Location 

Begin the peer group sessions as soon as possible after the workshop. Meetings should take place 
twice a month for 2 to 3 hours each time, for the remainder of the Head Start year. Choose a large, 
comfortable space that is somewhat private, and keep the same location throughout the life of the 
peer group. 

Deciding Who Should Participate 

The agency director, with the delegate parent policy council, most likely will be responsible for 
selecting the members of the peer group. Ideally, input from potential staff members of the peer 
group should be included in the decision-making process. The peer group might include only social 
services/parent involvement staff, or it might include component heads, other consultants, and 
selected current or ex-parents. If the decision is made to include parents, two important criteria for 
selection would be: 1) at least a full year of Head Start; and 2) a high participator in parent activi- 
ties. These parents might serve as valuable resources to the group, as well as designated mentors to 
hard-to-engage parents. If parents are included, confidentiality issues MUST be addressed and 
emphasized on an ongoing basis. 

Setting up the Peer Group: Facilitator Guidelines 

Forms to Track Participation of Individual Parents and Groups of Parents 

Forms recommended for use in the peer group sessions are: 

Individual Family Intervention Plan. This is used in staff’s work with individual parents and 
includes the names of the parent and child, the class, and assigned staff. The purpose of this form is 
to provide a succinct overview of the goals of the parent, his/her life events and/or barriers inhibit- 
ing involvement, strategies developed with the parent and in the peer group to enhance participa- 
tion, and the results of these efforts. 

Group Intervention Plan. This is used to plan strategies with groups of parents having similar bar- 
riers to participation (e.g., child care, transportation, etc.) It includes the names of the targeted par- 
ents, assigned staff, life event or barrier inhibiting involvement, identified strategy to overcome the 
obstacle, actual steps taken, and results of the effort. 

These forms serve to organize the information gathered with parents. They are simple to use and do 
not involve extensive note-taking or process recording. When filled out after discussion with a par- 
ent or group of parents and brought for discussion to the peer group, they serve as a record of 
progress for both parents and staff (see forms following). 
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Assembling Staff Binders 

Each member of the peer group should receive a three-ring binder specifically for the group ses- 
sions and to keep all their paperwork together. These items should be in the binders before their 
distribution to staff: 

• Staff-completed forms from workshop. Exercise #10 (Choosing Hard-to-Engage Parents for the 
Peer Group Intervention); 

• Handouts from the workshop exercises; 

• Results from the workshop; 

• Any personal notes taken during the workshop exercises; 

• Blank Individual Family Intervention Plan forms; 

• Blank Group Intervention Plan forms; and 

• Blank paper for personal notes. 

Label each binder with staff person’s name and title. 

Deciding How Process Notes Will Be Taken 

In addition to filling out the forms, it is beneficial to take process notes during each peer group ses- 
sion. Rotate the note-taking job among the staff to ensure that everyone in the group has practice in 
this skill. The notes must be confidential within the group and kept by the facilitator in a locked 
area. Their usefulness is primarily as a reminder to the group of particular issues that were dis- 
cussed and how they were resolved. These issues might include barriers to the successful implemen- 
tation of the peer group, feelings and problems of individual staff, positive or discouraging interac- 
tions with other staff or targeted parents, service delivery issues, etc. These notes should also con- 
tain a summary of all important decisions made by the group. A brief review of the highlights of 
these notes at the beginning of each peer group meeting helps focus the group and clarify the direc- 
tion for that session. 

Running the Peer Group: Facilitator Guidelines 

In the first two meetings of the peer group, key concepts covered in the workshop should be 
reviewed and discussed in-depth. In addition, the fist of parents generated in Exercise #10 should be 
reviewed to clarify which parents were selected for individual and group strategies. 

Each subsequent peer group meeting should follow a similar format and include the following: 

• Greetings to staff and a reminder to have notebooks and updated information accessible; 

• Review of confidentiality issues; 

• Brief review of notes from previous meeting; 

• Discussion of pressing problems of individual group members in relation to peers or parents; 

• Discussion of individual parent plans (focus on strengths, needs, goals, frustrations, obstacles, and 
successes); 

• Recording of information on the Individual Family Intervention Plan; 
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• Discussion of group plans; 

• Recording of information on the Group Intervention Plan; 

• Review of tasks and goals for next meeting; and 

• A closing. 

Ten Ongoing Tasks of the Peer Group 

1) Reviewing Key Concepts 

Concepts learned from the staff devel- 
opment and training workshop should 
be reviewed throughout the life of the 
peer group as the need arises or as a 
concept applies. In this way, staff learn 
how they might use the concepts to 
analyze and problem-solve with par- 
ents when working on strategies to 
engage and involve them. 

2) Strengthening Parent-Staff 
Relationships 

Addressing the relationship between 
staff and parents is an integral part of 
the peer group process. At each ses- 
sion, time should be devoted to discus- 
sions of how to strengthen and deepen 
this relationship, using the understand- 
ings and knowledge acquired from the 
workshop experience. Partnering with 
hard-to-engage parents may take extra 
energy, but the rewards for both the 
staff member and the parent are worth 
the effort and should be continually 
encouraged. 

3) Collaborating with Parents to 
Develop Individual and Group Plans 
for Involvement 

As staff members work together in the 
peer group, discussion should include 
how staff has collaborated with parents 
about ideas for enhancing the partici- 
pation of individual parents and of 
groups of parents with similar barriers 
to involvement. Their work with par- 
ents should reflect their understanding 



Task 4 - Responses from Head Start ; = 

Case examples of Strategies With Individual Families 

f * ; A severely visually impaired parent who would eventually become 
blind came to class meetingsbut avoided helping in the classroom. A 
careful analysis of her possible feelings and needs led to more empa- . 
tfietic support, including validating the mother’s feelings, remaining 
calmand non-judgmental, and trying to find common ground. This in ’! 
turpi' helped her find an avenue ofinvolvement that was more comfort-1 
able for her. HI! 

• One day a mother happened to notice what was on the children’s : ;; 
menu for lunch and expressed an interest in staying. The worker seized 
iduAoppprtumty! a^ 

sure that this mother always read themenu and the worker encouraged I 

i!hifr!tol||^ 

1 | wjilitfe f arid tither involve-;!! 

ment with Head Start. 

^|A! poignant example was die case of k young mother with five chil- 
(frem^ tospeak to theimother alrouf fe 

sonaigoals:^ ||| 

became disappointed and discouraged - she felt she had been unsuc- 
cessful in reaching fee mbther because the mother’s only goal was to 
wjEn the; lottery. An analysis of this mother's situation led to an under- 
standing that she had been robbed of her teenage years by too early j| 
motherhood and that her aspirations were that of a less mature person. 

• A decision to buy the young mother a lottery ticket as a concrete ! 
statement of hon-judgmeijtal acceptance led to a breakthrough in her Ilf 
"tough” exterior. She cried, saying that she had never had anyone care 
enough to do that for her. From that point on the staff member’s and ||l 
parent’s relationship flourished. Slowly over time, the staff member 
was able to speak to the parent about other; more realistic personal 
goals and eventually, near the end of the Head Start year, the parent f§| 
enrolled in a combination GED/Nursing program. While the mother 
benefitted a great deal from this relationship, it is interesting to note | 
that the Social Services staff member was also affected. She expressed 
real pride and pleasure in a job very weU: done, building her own felf- l 
esteem and professional sense of efficacy. lIlllBIIWll ll plIl l 
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of how to move away from the traditional 
“helper-helpee” model to one of mutual rela- 
tionship-building. This would include evi- 
dence of staff-parent discussion of parental 
goals, feelings, and needs and evidence of 
joint decision-making. 

4) Enhancing the Participation of 
Individual Parents 

Plans for enhancing the involvement of indi- 
vidual parents should be discussed in the peer 
group. These plans are based on staff’s work 
with the parent and discussions in the group. 

Any cross-component team discussions out- 
side the peer group should be shared. Goals 
may then be tailored to specific challenges 
faced by the parents and staff. In keeping with 
the Head Start philosophy of staff/parent part- 
nership, staff and parents work closely in an 
ongoing process of building relationships out- 
side the peer group. 

5) Developing Group Plans to Enhance 
Involvement 

During the peer group, additional life 
events/experiences and barriers common to 
groups of parents will probably emerge. In 
these cases, plans for enhancing the involve- 
ment of those parents will be developed by the 
peer group. For example, if several parents 
express the need for English as a Second 
Language training, then that problem could be 
addressed with that group of parents, dis- 
cussed in the peer group, and, if possible, 
implemented for them as a group. 

In other cases, if a number of parents have a 
similar barrier, the peer group could develop 
an intervention for them that then would be 
implemented with the individual parent. For 
example, parents who are not available 
because of employment or job training, or where there are cultural barriers to overcome, would become 
part of a group with similar issues, but staff would work with them individually. 

Where necessary or possible, include discussions with cross-component staff teams and parent bodies 
(such as class parent committees or delegate agency policy councils). Stress staff confidentiality when dis- 
cussing the life events and barriers of other parents. 




Task 5j§ Responses from Head S 
Group Strategies to Engage Parents Ifll l 

• : Note Home to Mom .ggig 

\A personal note from the Head Start child is sent home inviting 
§f a parent(S) to visit or volunteer in their classroom. An RSVP is| 
: attached fqfjthe child to bring back to class. 

• Parent of the Month Bulletin Board Up 

A ‘‘parent of the month” bulletin board honors the parent who 1 
has “volunteered” the most for that particular month. The peer. ; 
If group staff considered not only the frequency bf involvement in 
Head Start activities, but also the quality of the parent’s llltlll 
p involvement,:including phone contacts and activities that the 

• parent might have done while at home. 

|| Parents on Call (^mnutteep|l||pifpp||p||^|:i|p|||||p|l 

||? Staff formed ! a : group of highly involved parents who w<xt:§:(:W 
M^ ailablO for other parents to contact with questions, problems, | 
Paind issues, if g ||| | Jg |§Jff|f { millSIIl : || • ;|;| i;J 

H Parent Recognition Board 

J Parents who increased their participation in Head Start, as 
J judg^iiby staff, were recognized: with; a photo and brief 
. statement on abulletin board that was prominently displayed at 
: the Head Start center. 

• Parent-Toddler Day 

!| A special woik^Op was ganged to interest and reach the ' ||||| 
Tiau^t^ei^ youft gei: ^cbildi^ri ■ firorri ; 1 8 months 

gj tbddler health and behaviopwas given to the parents and the 
children received a "certificate of completion” for their first day 
at Head Start. 

• Pony Express 

: ; A syrienmfic method of keeping in touch ; with working parents 
through special Opmihunications fiom^ teachets and family ||||| 
workers. 

11 EamilyAlbum • 

A special album was put on display with photos of a particular 
family arid a brief description of histoty and/or special times in 
the family’s life. This activity was an especially good starting l |l 
point of involvement for some parents, since it was concrete, 
time-limited, and drew the parent into sharing some proud 
i moments about her family. 
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6) Sharpening Family Management Techniques 

At each peer group session, have staff members make brief presentations to the group about their 
work with the parents targeted for individual intervention. In doing so, they should summarize gen- 
eral information about the parent’s strengths, needs, and goals; life events or barriers to participa- 
tion; and the planned action that was or will be taken to enhance involvement. In addition, any 
problems in reaching the stated goals should be addressed. At each session, plans should be refined, 
clarified, and developed for continuing the work with individual parents to build staff/parent rela- 
tionships, help parents meet family and personal goals, and enhance their Head Start participation. 

7) Communicating and Listening 

As staff members learn to communicate in the peer group, have differing opinions, problem-solve, 
and discuss their work with parents, they are also learning how to communicate better with parents. 
This includes how to put aside their own agendas when discussing goals and values with parents, 
how to listen for unspoken words, how to read body language, and how to engage parents as part- 
ners in the process of building their strength, addressing their needs, and helping them reach their 
goals. This mutually enhancing process builds self-esteem, confidence, and feelings of empower- 
ment in both staff and parents. 

8) Building an Effective Cross-Component Team to Work with Families 

As the peer group meets throughout the year, its members should share information with other staff 
who are involved with hard-to-engage parents — e.g., the educational staff or component heads not 
participating in the peer group. Ideally, the educational director and health services coordinator 
would participate in the peer group. 

i f 

Creating mechanisms for feedback that address the goals and needs of the entire family, particularly 
the Head Start child, is of primary importance. Special attention should be given to ways in which 
the educational staff and other staff or consultants, (i.e., health, nutrition, mental health) can rein- 
force the work of the social services/parent involvement staff, and provide information about any 
changes observed in the behaviors, attitudes, and feelings of the Head Start child and parents. If 
other component heads are not part of the peer group, it is even more essential that information be 
shared at class team meetings. Of course, as is always the case, strict confidentiality of the shared 
information should be maintained among all staff involved. 



9) Addressing Staff Stress 

Time during each session should be used to address the stress experienced by staff. A goal of the 
peer group experience is to be supportive and nurturing in order to build staff’s own self-esteem 
and feelings of job competence. Barriers to successful staff performance should be addressed and 
solutions generated on an ongoing basis. Frustrations should be aired, even though immediate solu- 
tions are not always readily available. Stress-reduction techniques could be emphasized. 
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10) Increasing Staff’s Oral and Written 
Skills 

During each session, time must be allocat- 
ed to strengthen the staff’s language, cogni- 
tive, and problem- solving skills. For exam- 
ple, teaching the group how to describe a 
particular issue between a staff member 
and parent, both orally and in writing, 
serves several purposes. First, the staff 
member learns more about oral communi- 
cation: how to summarize a problem or 
issue succinctly; how to make oneself 
understood by choosing words that best 
describe aspects of the situation; and how 
to address any challenges to one’s presenta- 
tion from staff who may disagree. Second, 
the actual issue of the particular parent is 
being addressed and plans to further 
engage him/her or change the focus of the 
intervention could be discussed. Third, cre- 
ative problem-solving techniques are being 
generated by the group as they help, sup- 
port, and challenge one another. 



Task 10 -- Responses from' Head Start lg lll|! 

| Organizational Barriers to Service Deliveryl||| 

f • Several themes emerged as organizational barriers top- 
llllleffective. service delivery. These included insufficient -- 111 
time to complete required paperwork, too high case | 
llllpoiads, too much time in the day spent on paperwork and | 
; : | scheduling. Staff felt that their ability to positively 
III effect parents was compromised by this combination of | 

I |i; an overwhelimhg casdo^ and increasing amounts of | 

; paperwork. Further, they felt that organizational Jl plll ltf 
; features, such as staffing problems; task delegation,^ and 1 

HI inhibitors to 

did not receive the training J|§§|§§§ 
jfjjff . necessary to effectively work with some of the parents. 

For example, one family worker described her feelings i 
' about working with a parent whom she suspected of 
!§§ substance abuse: “I don’t have substance abuser 
|;,l training, so I am going on instinct This is all I can do 
§;|| until they admit there is aproblem, then lean make a 
HI referral.” Low salaries and poor working conditions 
|:J| vfereulw barriers to optimal ■ 

factors made it ;|i- 

ih difficult to retain quality staff. 

Cbnimunity Barrlers to Service Delivery : : |;U ■ 

| |p| Referral tqiicommumty resources, a supposed mainstay 
M ? of their job, was frequently not an option for family 
HH service workers; They felt that community resources 
Ijf khad dimihirifedi :^;wmtmg:lists for those that remained 
IJJpwemsd long that they became worthless. They also felt 
Jjp strongly that, even if they were sometimes in a position 
f§||:i to use their influenced get community services for 
J|| their parents, parents would seldom get through the 
|| voluminous red tape and processing requirements 
HI: necessary to get the services. This, they felt, was due || 
to a number of factors including language and cultural §1 
barriers, a simple Jack of trust on the parent’s part, . |ll§f||| 
and/or the long distance of thelservice from the'parent’slfj; 
I II home. This lack of resources further impaired the 

11111 

1|| doing their job. 1IBIIISI1 
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Endnotes 



1. This term and definition were created by the HSRG for the Parent Involvement Project, Part HI: The 
Intervention. 

2. See Endnote #6, Appendix A for rationale for this term. 
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Appendix A 

Background Information About the Parent Involvement Project 
Part III: The Intervention 1 

In order to fully understand the “whys” and “hows” of the intervention developed as part of the 
larger NCJW Center for the Child Parent Involvement Project, some background information is pre- 
sented below. The intervention was developed by the Head Start Research Group (HSRG), and 
grew out of the needs and goals of the two Head Start agencies that participated in the Parent 
Involvement Project and were members of the HSRG. 

Rationale for the Intervention 2 

Head Start staff frequently experience similar life circumstances as the Head Start parents they 
serve and are often vulnerable to many of the same stresses. This may be, at least in part, due to the 
longstanding tradition in Head Start to hire Head Start parents for staff positions. According to 
Collins (1993) 3 , over one-third of Head Start staff are parents of current or former Head Start chil- 
dren. Many staff members reside in the community served by the Head Start program, have para- 
professional status, and consequently receive low wages. In order to more effectively work with par- 
ents, staff must mobilize all of their resources, including their skills, ingenuity, emotional strength, 
and resilience; and maximize their professional and personal development. If staff lack an indepth 
understanding of their own circumstances, including their conscious and unconscious values and 
attitudes, they will have less personal and professional resources to work effectively with parents. 

Unfortunately, there are a limited number of training opportunities in parent involvement for Head 
Start staff* , and most of them do not address the issues raised above. Therefore, the Parent 
Involvement Project HSRG developed and implemented a staff-focused intervention. 

Developing the Intervention 5 

During the development of the intervention, staff revealed many concerns, as well as needs and 
feelings, about themselves, their relationship to each other, and to the parents. In the end, the 
HSRG reached consensus that major aspects of the intervention would be on staff attitudes, feel- 
ings, and interpersonal relationships; on social services/parent involvement staff’s ongoing work 
with parents; and on reaching those parent who they felt were hard-to-engage in the Head Start 
process. 6 

In order to provide a theoretical foundation for the content of the strategies, the HSRG took several 
steps including: 1) reviewing research on relevant issues regarding barriers to parent’s participation 
in their child’s school experience, the effects of depressive symptoms and demoralization on parents 
and children, relationship-building with a focus on partnerships as opposed to a “helper-helpee” 
model for working with parents, and cultural traditions and values that may affect parent involve- 
ment in Head Start and public school settings; 2) developing and conducting interviews with Head 
Start parents to assess potential barriers to their participation in Head Start; and 3) conducting focus 
groups with social services/parent involvement staff about working with parents: their personal feel- 
ings, professional needs, and possible solutions for engaging parents and enhancing their participa- 
tion. 
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Results of the focus groups revealed common themes among social services/parent involvement 
staff: a belief in the uniqueness of Head Start’s emphasis on parents and their participation in all 
aspects of the program; an awareness of the numerous “pulls” on parents’ time related to such 
things as child care, health, and job training and education needs; feeling overwhelmed by the prob- 
lems parents brought to them and often feeling unable to handle certain situations effectively; and 
feeling that traditional training did not adequately address their needs for ongoing training and sup- 
port. 

The intervention was designed to help staff better understand and work with parents, especially 
those whom they perceived to be particularly difficult to engage in the Head Start experience. 

These strategies were developed to provide them with a deeper understanding of theirs and parents’ 
strengths, needs, attitudes, values, and goals; psychosocial concepts related to child and family 
development; more appropriate opportunities for enhancing parents’ participation; peer support; 
problem solving; and oral and written skill-building. The overarching aim was to empower both 
staff and parents. 
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Endnotes 

1. The intervention upon which the manual is based was conducted through a grant to the National Council of Jewish Women 

Center for the Child from the Administration on Children, Youth and Families. 

2. Portions of the rationale appear in Part I of the final report of the NCJW Center for the Child Parent Involvement Project 

(Parker, F.L., Piotrkowski, Young, Clark, peay, Flynn & Baker, 1996). 

3. Collins, R.C. (1993). HeadStart: Steps toward a two-generation program strategy. Young Children . 25-33. 72-73, 

4. See Appendix C of the ACYF final report of the NCJW Center for the Child Parent Involvement Project for details. 

5. See Part El of the ACYF final report of the NCJW Center for the Child Parent Involvement Project for details. 

6. The term “hard-to-engage” was chosen by members of the HSRG to describe those parents who seemed to be participating 

the least in parent activities and experiences offered by the HEad Start program. The HSRG preferred that term over “low- 
participating” which to them had a more negative connotation. In addition, they liked the term “hard-to-engage” because to 
them it implied a wider range of possible reasons (both positive and negative) behind parents’ lack of participation. For 
example, a parent might be hard to engage because she was in school full-time or in a job-training program, or she might be 
hard to engage because she felt demoralized and alienated from others or was abusing alcohol. The reasons could also be 
connected to cultural issues of parents who were new to this country. Therefore, the term “hard-to-engage” was chosen and 
defined as the parents who did not seem to be engaged in the Head Start experience for themselves (although they might be 
bringing their children every day) and did not seem to be taking advantage of the parent-related opportunities that were 
being offered by the Head Start program. 
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Appendix B 

Three Parent Surveys 

Learning more about the parents in your program near the beginning of the Head Start year can 
help you plan and develop parent involvement. You already know many things about them through 
the registration form, income eligibility form, and Head Start Family Intake Form. These forms 
provide factual information about the family, but may not provide you with as in-depth a picture of 
the parents — their strengths, goals, and needs — as you would like. 

It also might be helpful for program planning to learn about the parents’ perceptions of their 
involvement with Head Start, after they have completed a year of the program. You may want to 
learn about some of the factors that might have made it hard for them to be as involved as they 
would have liked. Three parent surveys in this appendix can be used at the beginning and/or the end 
of the Head Start year to learn more about the parents in your program. The three surveys are: 

• Parent Goals and Aspirations Survey (A and B); 

• Parent Life Events/Experiences as Potential Barriers to Head Start Parent 
Involvement Survey (A and B); and 

• Benefits of Head Start Parent Involvement Survey. 

Brief summaries of survey results are also included here. This research was conducted from 1990- 
1994 at two Head Start agencies in New York City (see endnote below). 



Parent Goals and Aspirations Survey (Form A and Form B) 1 

Form A is designed to be used at the beginning of the Head Start year. It focuses on parents goals, 
hopes, and expectations and how they think Head Start might be able to help them. If you use this 
survey, it should provide information for you and the parent to use to develop an individualized 
family plan for the coming year. Form B, designed for use at the end of the Head Start year, will 
help staff assess with parents whether goals and expectations have changed over the course of the 
year and how much they felt the Head Start experience helped move them closer to their goals. 

Administering both forms and using them comparatively with the parent may open discussion about 
changes the parent experienced over the course of the Head Start year and about future goals and 
plans after Head Start. In addition, the combined results of parent’s answers on Forms A and/or B 
(with names deleted to ensure confidentiality) may aid staff and parents in their end-of-year pro- 
gram assessment and future program planning. 

If two parents are present at either point in time, both may be asked to fill out the form. However, 
please be careful to match the Forms A and/or B with the particular parent who filled them out, 
before comparisons are made between the “before” and “after” Head Start experience. 

Guidelines for Administering Survey (Form A) at Beginning of Head Start Year 

This survey may be incorporated into your regular family intake procedure or may be completed by 
the parent with a staff member in a private, individual interview. The survey takes approximately 
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10 minutes to complete and should be administered as a confidential interview. Begin by explain- 
ing to the parent the purpose of the survey — saying, for example: 

The purpose of this survey is for us together to understand where you would like 
to see your life going in the next 2-10 years and how you think Head Start can 
help you attain your goals. 1 am going to ask a series of questions, which you can 
respond to as we go along. 

Read each of the six questions to the parent 
one at a time and record all responses on 
Form A. You may use this survey as a 
jumping-off point for developing an indi- 
vidualized plan with the parent about 
involvement in Head Start during the com- 
ing year. 

Guidelines for Administering Survey 
(Form B) at End of Head Start Year 

This survey should be completed by the 
parent with staff in a private, individual 
interview. The survey takes approximately 
10 minutes to complete and should be con- 
ducted as a confidential interview. Begin by 
explaining to the parent the purpose of the 
survey — saying, for example: 

The purpose of this survey is for us to 
assess your year at Head Start, to 
understand how your goals may have 
changed and to hear your feelings 

about if and/or how Head Start has helped you to move closer to your goals. I am going to 
ask you a [or the same] series of questions [we discussed at the beginning of the 
year], which you can respond to as we go along. 

Read each of the six questions to the parent one at a time and record all responses on Form B. 
Answering these questions may open discussion about changes the parent experienced over the 
Head Start year and about future goals and plans after Head Start. 



Responses from Head Start fff | 

/'Parent _ sddiil. .B : J§ 

; Wlien ; tlus ; : survey was conducted at the end of the Head Start - 
: i ; year with mothers who had been surveyed at the beginning of 
:: : : that y ear, their responses yielded one potentially important 
y ehange in their view of possibilities available to them. Their 
ffdiopes and plans for higher education tended to increase — 
ftom.39% of the mothers reporting that they expected to con- 
p ijinue their education bdybnd high school or GED at the l llllfl 
|! beginning of the Head Start year to 47% expecting to do soig 
by the end of their involvement in Head Start. Additionally, 

| vyhile mothers nearly unanimously reported, both before and 

If 

was |hbwing: them the time to pursue educational and job 

Head Shirt provided 

i*i^ili^lh:^^lili.thdtiyatioii and information that enabled them to : 

Start , . 

j^i^ : pasehiting skills (3d%j, aiid that ongoing emo- 
§|| ttp|lipi|^rap and couhs^ngswith social services staff helped 
. with personal difficulties (27%). 



Guidelines for Using Forms A and/or B for Staff Development, Tr ainin g, Program 
Assessment, and/or Future Planning 

Compile data from Form A and Form B separately, blacking out individual names and other identi- 
fiers. (Duplicate copies of the surveys with the parent’s name may be kept in the parent’s confiden- 
tial file). These data can be compiled by question, coded for similar types of answers, and discussed 
with staff and parents to assess the parent involvement program, where there is need for change, 
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and how the program for the coming year could be strengthened. Remember that each new group of 
parents coming into Head Start is different, but certain common themes may emerge from year to 
year. These themes could be incorporated into the program. 



Parent Life Events/Experiences as Potential Barriers to Head Start Parent 
Involvement Survey ( Form A and Form B ) 2 

This is a two-page interview that lists 33 common life events/experiences that may be potential bar- 
riers to a parent’s participation in Head Start. These events in parents’ lives were categorized under 
personal, family and friends, community, and the Head Start center. 

In Form A, used when a Head Start year begins, the life event/experience is first rated as 
present/absent in the parent’s life and then rated on the degree to which the parent sees it as a 
potential barrier to participation in Head Start over the course of the year. In Form B, used when a 
Head Start Year ends, the life event/experience is first rated as present/absent in the parent’s life 
and then rated as to the degree to which the parent sees it as an actual barrier to participation in 
Head Start over the course of the year. 

Following the questions, parents also are asked to comment on parent involvement in Head Start. 



Guidelines for Administering Survey (Form A) at Beginning of Head Start Year 

This survey may be incorporated into your regular family intake procedure or may be completed by 
the parent with staff in a private, individual interview. The survey takes about 15 minutes to com- 
plete. It should be administered as a confidential interview. Begin by explaining to the parent the 
purpose of the survey — saying, for example: 

The purpose of this survey is for us to understand the kinds of life events and 
experiences that presently exist in your life so that we can better understand the 
kinds of activities, supports, and resources you may need from Head Start and 
how we can work together to better assist you in meeting your goals. For each 
question, please tell me whether or not you are currently experiencing this 
particular event. After we go through the entire list of items, we will go back and 
address only those where you answered “yes.” I will then ask you to tell me 
whether or not you think that each of these events or experiences will make it 
harder for you to participate in Head Start over the course of the coming year. 

Read each of the 33 items to the parent. After each one, ask the following question: 

Are you currently experiencing this in your life? 

For all of those to which the answer is affirmative, ask: 

Do you feel that this event or experience will make it harder for you to participate in 
Head Start over the course of the year? 

Note: participation refers to parent activities, not just bringing a child to the Head Start program. 
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Finish the survey by asking the following question: 

In what ways do you think that parents can get involved in this Head Start program? 
Record all responses on the survey form. 



Guidelines for Administering Survey (Form B) at End of Head Start Year 

The survey may be conducted with the same parents at the end of the Head Start year as a program 
assessment and planning tool. The Survey takes approximately 15 minutes to complete and should 
be administered as a confidential interview. Begin by explaining to the parent the purpose of the 
survey — saying, for example: 

The purpose of this survey is for us to understand how the life events and 
experiences you had over the course of this Head Start year made it harder for 
you to participate in parent activities. We are asking you these questions so that 
we can better understand what makes it hard for parents to fully participate. Your 
name will not appear on this survey and your answers will be combined with the 
answers of the other parents who complete this survey. You may stop at any time. 

For each question, please tell me whether Or not this particular event or experience 
happened to you during the course of this Head Start year. After we go through the entire 
list of items, we will go back and address only those where you answered “yes.” I will 
then ask you to tell me whether or not you think each one made it harder for you to 
participate in Head Start this year. 

Read each of the 33 items to the parent. After each one, ask the following question: 

Did this life event or experience happen to you during this Head Start year? 

For all of those that are answered “yes” by the parent, ask: 

Do you feel that this event or experience made it harder for you to participate in 
Head Start this year? 

Note: participation refers to parent activities, not just bringing a child to the Head Start program. 

Finish the survey by asking the following questions: 

In what ways do you think that parents have become involved in this Head Start 
program over the course of this year? 

and, 

What if anything do you think Head Start could do to increase or improve parents ’ 
participation? 

Record all answers on the survey form. 
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Guidelines for Using Forms A and/or B for Staff Development, Training, Program 
Assessment and/or Future Planning 

Collect the data from Form A and Form B and keep them in separate piles. Blacken out parents’ 
names and other identifiers. (Duplicate copies of the surveys with the parent’s name may be kept in 
the parent’s confidential file). For Form A (administered at the beginning of the Head Start year), 
staff may use the information to determine the percentage of particular life experiences/events pre- 
sent among the parents at their agency, as well as the percentages of parents who see those events as 
potential barriers to participation. This information may be used in the general planning of the par- 
ent involvement component for that coming year. 

Form B may be tallied in a similar way and discussed with staff and parents to assess the strengths 
of that year’s parent involvement program, how well the component addressed the most prevalent 
barriers, where there is a need for change, and how the program for the coming year could be 
strengthened. Remember that each new group of parents coming into Head Start is different. 
Therefore, the following years’ parents may or may not have similar life experiences and barriers to 
involvement. However, certain common themes may emerge. These could be incorporated into 
your program. 



Benefits of Head Start Parent Involvement Survey 3 

This survey probes parents’ perceptions of the benefits of their involvement in Head Start for them- 
selves and their families. This survey was designed to be used with parents at the end of the Head 
Start year to give them the opportunity for feedback about their Head Start experience. It may also 
provide staff with a broad overview of program effectiveness and be a tool for modifying the parent 
involvement component. 



Guidelines 

This survey may be completed by the parent with staff in a separate individual interview. The sur- 
vey takes approximately 10 minutes to complete and should be administered as a confidential inter- 
view. Begin by explaining to the parent the purpose of the survey — saying, for example: 

The purpose of this survey is for us to understand what you think about the benefits of 
Head Start in general and the benefits of different types of parent involvement to you and 
your family. Some parents may feel they benefitted very little from participating in Head 
Start and other parents may feel they benefitted a lot. We are interested in how you feel. 

This information is confidential, but in addition, your name will not appear anywhere on 
this survey. Only your answers combined with other parents’ answers will be used, so that 
we can work to improve our parent involvement program. 

I am going to ask you a series of questions which you can respond to as we go along. For 
the first 12 questions, tell me how much (not at all, a little, some, very much, or does not 
apply to you) you or your family benefitted from Head Start. 
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After going through the first 12 questions, say: 

Now here is the next question: Compared to other Head Start parents, do you feel that you 
participated more, less, or about the same in Head Start activities? 

After this question, say: 

In the final set of 5 questions, 
you will be telling me about 
your overall feelings about 
Head Start. Please respond to 
each question with: not at all, 
a little, some, or very much. 

Read each question to the parent 
one at a time and record all 
responses on the survey form. 

Discussion with the parent about 
any question or answer should be 
recorded at the bottom of the sur- 
vey. These “open-ended” respons- 
es may provide additional useful 
information for program planning. 

Guidelines for Using Survey for 
Staff Development, Training, 

Program Assessment and/or 
Future Planning 

Collect the data from this survey, 
then calculate the frequencies of 
the responses and the percentages 
for each question. This informa- 
tion may be used with staff and 
parents to assess the strengths of 
that year’s parent involvement 
program. Again, certain themes 
around a particular aspect of 
involvement may emerge that 
could be useful for future pro- 
gram planning. 

Note: This form may be modified 

to list other Head Start experiences at your particular agency. 



Responses from Head Start • 

Benefits of Hejad Start jferent Involvement Suirey : ; / 

Mqthers’ reports of their involvement in Head Start indicated a nearly unan- 
imous positive experience. TOis included an overall rating of Head Start as 
;i»ih a learning experience and pure' enjoyment (76% reported “very ' (IHMi 
much”). Ninety-eight per cent reported benefiting; | of those, 75% reported 1 
thd highest possible )>enefit adtdiid.on;, they considered the 

benefits jto extend beyond benefits to themselves and their child, with 87% 
l^|jiiig|noth^sijp^^g benefits to other fahiily members. Below are ' 
mother’s responses of the benefits of different types of parent involvement 



activities and experiences- 

Benefits |f|i? % 

Parent/teacher meetings were rated as very beneficial 78 

Classroom meetings were rated very beneficial 70 

Meetings with the social services staff were rated as very : I111I 1111 W 
beneficial 67 

jlliyVoikshio^ •• 721 

as somewhat to , 1 . , 

very beneficial •• 88 

Volunteering for Special events: was rated to be somewhat to 

Volunteering in the office or kitchen was rated somewhat 

to very beneficial 39 



Fewer mothers participated in policy activities (66 %) than most of the ll|| 
pther aqtM^ almost three-quarters (71 %), felt j 

those activities were beneficial, They almost unanimously perceived Head 
Start to be beneficial to their enrolled child (one mother reported no bene- 
fit)fyith 88 % of the mothers rating the experience as very beneficial. p/p 
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Responses from Head Start lilllPiilli 

Life Events/Exper ^ Bces as Potential Barriers to Head Start Parent Involvement Survey ll l lllll ii l l llll 

How frequent are the life events and experiences in the lives of Head Start mothers?lltl : - 

The most frequent life experience reported by mothers was eoften feeling sad^ ‘‘down ” even depressed 111 
during the Head Start year (47%). Over 44% of the mothers reported working, attending school or vol®l| 
teeririg Outside Head Starts Over one-third of the mothers reported having a baby or toddler at home, hav- 
ing a schedule which conflicted with Head Start activities, and lacking heat, hot water, or electricity during 
part of the year. Twenty-five to 30% of the^ a child with a learning or physical dis- 

ability, or behavior problem. Some of the life events tended to occur together, such as life experiences con- 
cerned with working and going to school and those concerned with the parent’s; psychological well-being 
and health of family members. 1|||| j^iWI JJ§| |B : S||||| 

Are the life events and experiences related to levels of involvement? . 

Mothers’; responses varied evehtis|ejq)^ehc^ with an average of between five II 

and six; : Mothers reporting more: lifeev^ less involved in Head Start. Eight of 

the 22 life events were htiked with less plurticipatiotiy i ; having a conflicting schedule, working or 
going|b school during the day, having a baby or toddler at home, having a child with health problems, 
moving during the Head Start year, and experiencing a ^Boody fire disaster. Twp life events were 

linked with greater involvement: feeling shy; and being without heat, hot water or electricity. 

Do parents perceive these life events as barriers to involvement in Head 

Of the 22 life events, 20 were ^feewed : as h^ers;;^ one parent. The most fre- III 

quently percewied barrier, among thoselwhb|ih& was having a sched- 
ule that ;confliqted with HeadlSto ^^4 almost half of the mothers reported often 

feeling^ “sad, dcwn, eyep;de]5j^sedp;he\^^ 
their participation. 1 1' jfj 1 

How can parents be involved in Head Start? 

Parents’ ideas of how they could be involved were consistent with the Head Start Program Performance 
Standards ^USDHHS, 1975): 1) direct involvement in decision making in program planning and opera- ; 
tions; 2) participation in classroom and other program activities as paid employees, volunteers or 
observers; 3) activities for parents which they have helped to develop; and 4) working with their children 
in cooperation with Head Start staff. The mothers also mentioned several activities that related to other g|:| 
parents or staff, such as “socializing” or “meeting new parents,” and having supportive relations with staff. 

How can the Parent Involvement Component he improved? • 

The most frequent suggestion made by parents for improving Head Start parent involvement was for morel 
self sufficiency related activities, such as ESL, GED, and other skill-building tr ainin g experiences. 1|f 
Although these results represent a small sample of Head Start parents, anecdotal evidence support these 
fin dings. J.-v. ;• . ; V : ;! :• • • ; . ' ■ ’ .. I :: C.' t • I- ••• •• : 
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Endnotes 

1. Parker, F.L., Piotrkowski, C.S., Peay, L., and Clark, B. (1992). Parent goals and aspirations survey (A and B). New 
York: National Council of Jewish Women Center for the Child. These surveys were used in the NCJW Center for the 
Child Parent Involvement Project. They were developed by the Head Start Research Group (HSRG). 

2. Parker, F.L., Piotrkowski, C.S., Peay, L., Clark, B., and Yoshikawa, H. (1991). Parent Life Events/experiences as 
potential barriers to Head Start parent involvement survey (A and B). New York: National Council of Jewish Women 
Center for the Child. This survey is part of the Barriers to Head Start Parent Participation Survey that was used for the 
Parent Involvement Project. 

3. Parker, F.L., Piotrkowski, C.S., Clark, B., and Peay, L. (1992). Benefits of Head Start parent involvement survey. 
New York: National Council of Jewish Women Center for the Child. 
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PARENT GOALS AND ASPIRATIONS SURVEY - A 
(BEGINNING OF HEAD START YEAR) 

Please answer the following questions. 

1. Ten years from now, would you like to be working in a paid job? 

Yes □ 

No □ 

2. If yes, what job would you like to be doing? 



3. Ten years from now, do you expect to be working in a paid job? 

Yes □ 

No □ 

4. If yes, what job do you expect to be doing? 



5. If no, what do you expect to be doing? 



6. Are you now enrolled in an educational or vocational program? 

Yes □ 

-No □ 
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7. 



If yes, what program are you in? 



10 . 



11 . 



Two years from now, how likely do you think it is that you will be in an 


educational or vocational program? Check one: 




Very likely 


□ 


Somewhat likely 


□ 


Not very likely 


□ 


Absolutely not likely 


□ 


If you could, how far do you think you would continue with educational or 


vocational training? Check one: 




Not at all 


□ 


Learn English 


□ 


GED 


□ 


Some college 


□ 


Vocational training 


□ 


(in 


) 


2 year college degree 


□ 


4 year college degree 


□ 


Professional or graduate school, 




beyond 4 year degree 


□ 


Other training 


□ 


(in 


) 


Do you think that the Head Start program can help you achieve these goals? 


Yes 


□ 


No 


□ 


If yes, in what ways? 
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PARENT GOALS AND ASPIRATIONS SURVEY - B 
(END OF HEAD START YEAR) 



Please answer the following questions. 

1. Ten years from now, would you like to be working in a paid job? 

Yes □ 

No □ 

2. If yes, what job would you like to be doing? 



3. Ten years from now, do you expect to be working in a paid job? 

Yes □ 

No □ 

4. If yes, what job do you expect to be doing? 



5. If no, what do you expect to be doing? 



6. Are you now enrolled in an educational or vocational program? 



Yes 

No 



□ 

□ 
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If yes, what program are you in T 



Two years from now, how likely do you think it is that you will be in an 
educational or vocational program? Check one: 

Very likely □ 

Somewhat likely □ 

Not very likely □ 

Absolutely not likely □ 

If you could, how far do you think you would continue with educational or 
vocational training? Check one: 

Not at all □ 

Learn English □ 

GED □ 

Some college □ 

Vocational training □ 

(in ) 

2 year college degree □ 

4 year college degree □ 

Professional or graduate school, 

beyond 4 year degree □ 

Other training □ 

(in ) 

Do you think that the Head Start program helped you toward achieving these 
goals? 

Yes □ 

No □ 

If yes, in what ways? 
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LIFE EVENTS/EXPERIENCES AS POTENTIAL BARRIERS TO PARENT INVOLVEMENT SURVEY 

FORM A (Beginning of Head Start Year) 
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34. In what ways do you think that parents can get involved in this Head Start program?. 



LIFE EVENTS/EXPERIENCES AS POTENTIAL BARRIERS TO PARENT INVOLVEMENT SURVEY 

FORM B (End of Head Start Year) 
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35. What, if anything, do you think Head Start could do to increase or improve parents' participation?. 



BENEFITS OF HEAD START PARENT INVOLVEMENT SURVEY 



HOW MUCH HAVE YOU OR 
YOUR FAMILY BENEFITED FROM: 


Not at 
all 


A 

little 


Some 


Very 

much 


Didn't 
do this 
activity 


1. 


Your volunteering for the classroom? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. 


Your volunteering in the office or kitchen? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 


Your meetings with Head Start teachers? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. 


Your meetings with the Family Service 
workers? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. 


Your volunteering for special events? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. 


Your serving on Head Start policy 
committees? (such as the Delegate 
Agency Policy Committee, Center Policy 
Committee, City Wide Policy Council) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. 


Your attendance at workshops such as 
Exploring Parenting or Looking at Life? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. 


Your attendance at classroom meetings? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9. 


Your involvement in outside Head Start, 
workshops, meetings and conferences? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


10. 


Your involvement in Head Start related 
activities or tasks in your home -- with your 
child, family, or for the Head Start center? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11. 


Your doing things for Head Start at 
home? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


12. 


Your attendance at parent meetings? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



13. Compared to other Head Start parents, did you participate more, less or about the same 
in Head Start activities? (Please check only one). 



MORE 



ABOUT THE SAME 
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Not at 


A 




Very 




all 


little 


Some 


much 


Overall, how much have you enjoyed 
being involved with Head Start? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Overall, how much have you learned 
from being involved with Head Start? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Overall, how much has vour Head 
Start child benefited from your 
being involved in Head Start? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



4. Overall, how much have you 
benefited from being involved with 

Head Start? □ □ □ □ 



5. Overall, how much have other 

family members benefited from your 

being involved in Head Start? □ □ □ □ 
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Since 1987 there has been a growing trend toward involving fathers in the Head Start experience. 
Recently the DHHS Administration on Children, Youth and Families issued a new Head Start initia- 
tive on father involvement based on the premise that increasing the presence of fathers in the lives 
of their preschoolers will lead to positive outcomes for families. As a result, seven grantees were 
funded through the DHHS/ACYF (1992-1995) to explore the effects of male involvement in Head 
Start. The results of the research are intended to help establish new guidelines and expectations for 
future program development as well as aid in the framing of new policy. 



Clarifying Terms and Definitions 

A broader definition of the term “father” is necessary if these strategies are to succeed. The 
research of Levine, Murphy, and Wilson (1992) has suggested that even when a father is not offi- 
cially living in the home, a father figure may be unofficially available. Of the 14 Head Start pro- 
grams studied, Levine et al. found that a man is present — whether a father, boyfriend, or other 
male relative — in about 60% of the Head Start homes. This revealing finding allows Head Start 
staff and directors to begin to focus on involving not only biological fathers but any significant 
male in a child’s life. This broadened definition of “father figure” should be acknowledged and 
incorporated into program expansion efforts as “it allows professionals to be more sensitive to fami- 
ly networks among low-income populations and enhances the chances of program success by tap- 
ping into a larger pool of males” (Levine, 1993, p. 15). 

Based on existing research on father involvement in Head Start, Fatherhood Project 1 developed a 
new national training and technical assistance project to help programs initiate father involvement 
components. This framework calls attention to: 1) the informal or naturally occurring participation 
of fathers, especially at transition points, in addition to the types of involvement mandated in the 
Head Start parent involvement guidelines [70.2]; 2) the nature of the father-child relationship that is 
encouraged rather than the amount of participation by fathers; and 3) the social context of involve- 
ment, including the feelings of family and staff who may influence a father’s participation (Levine, 
1993). 

The framework places strong emphasis on “the largely ignored yet [one of the] most important and 
frequent occasions of parent contact with centers — routine transition points, when parents bring or 
pick up their children, [as the times that] can become opportunities for engaging them” (Levine, 
1993, p. 5). These transition points may provide naturally occurring opportunities for progr am 
directors and staff to begin to interest fathers in other types of involvement, while teachers could 
provide informal parent education (Levine, 1993). 

Further, the framework places emphasis on the nature of the father-child relationship, suggesting 
that it is not the amount of time that a male shares with a child, but the way this time is shared that 
is important and necessary. The final recommendation suggests intensive training for all Head Start 
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staff and directors, as social concerns will inevitably become issues in implementing male involve- 
ment in Head Start. 

Since the Fatherhood Project’s framework has immediate and specific implications for the design 
and operation of programs intending to increase father involvement in Head Start, it should be used 
as a base for individual program enhancement. [For a thorough review of the literature on father 
involvement, refer to Levine, J. (1993). “Involving fathers in Head Start: A framework for public 
policy and program development.” Families in Society , p. 4-21.] 



Barriers to Male Involvement 

Before implementing a male involvement component, it is important to understand why men have 
not been involved in the past, as well as the potential barriers to future male involvement. The 
results of one study found basic disinterest in the program, lack of responsibility, negative personal 
experiences, increased crime and prison sentences, drug and alcohol abuse, and fear of exposing 
inadequacy (Price-Bonham and Skeen, 1979). These results suggest that men may hide behind 
their work roles and avoid more responsibility as fathers out of fear that they lack the necessary 
parenting skills. 

Many potential barriers to male involvement may concern issues about a program itself, specifically 
inappropriate design and delivery. While the prominent flaw in programming may lie in the institu- 
tional mind set of the program itself, a slightly more obscure imperfection lies in keeping the inter- 
est of men alive. Hopkins (1973) discovered that unless activities were of concern to men, they 
would lose interest: educational toys didn’t keep the men engaged because they considered them 
feminine and juvenile. In addition, male involvement initiatives have not been generally supported 
by agency management because misconceptions, prejudices, and fears have arisen from staff and 
parents already involved. 

The only survey conducted on father involvement in Head Start (Gary, Beatty, and Weaver, 1987) 
found that although the majority of fathers (97%), mothers (98%), and staff (100%) felt that the 
importance of father involvement ranged from important to very important, a disturbing number of 
staff persons (40%) expressed skepticism about the specific benefits of male involvement in center 
and child activities. According to Gary et al., staff voiced concern that the involvement of either 
fathers or mothers could have negative effects due to the many conflicts that may arise between 
parents. 

Head Start mothers may pose a potential barrier to program success by withholding and/or discour- 
a ging male participation: “mothers did not tell fathers about, or encourage them to participate in 
Head Start activities” (Gary et al., 1987). Other potential barriers mentioned in Head Start grantee 
studies include racism, sexism, feelings of exclusion, timing of scheduling, lack of exposure, soci- 
etal values, dysfunction, and sexual stereotypes placed on males. 



Staff Training 

Incorporating males into an existing program requires training of staff, administration, involved 
parents, and the targeted males themselves. Existing research has shown that programs are more 
likely to succeed if they are first able to identify the interests and concerns of men prior to address- 
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ing parenting issues (Levine, 1993, p. 15-16). In Head Start, staff must learn how to encourage and 
maintain male involvement in the classroom and in other volunteer roles. Males need to be prepared 
for what they will encounter as volunteers, both from staff and other volunteers. Research suggests 
that staff attitudes and skills can be critical in involving males; therefore, staff who have ambiva- 
lent feelings toward involving men are encouraged to be trained in sensitivity to male issues and 
needs. Staff can then address both conscious and unconscious feelings of ambivalence that could 
inhibit male involvement. 

Research findings about the importance of informal communication indicate that training should 
focus on teaching staff how to value and encourage a positive style of interaction between father 
figures and children, even if that interaction is minimal (Levine, 1993). 



Training Mothers 

Specific attention to mothers needs to be taken into account when creating a male involvement pro- 
gram, as mothers’ attitudes have been found to be a key element in the social context affecting the 
nature of a father’s involvement with his child. Training should address mother’s attitudes about 
fathers’ involvement, especially the mothers’ ambivalent feelings. Research findings suggest that 
Head Start mothers need to be trained to value and encourage contact between fathers and staff at 
drop-off, pick-up, and other opportunities for informal communication (Levine, 1993, p. 16). 



TVaining Father Figures 

In order for a parent involvement program to be effective with males, Levine states that “programs 
need to: 1) increase fathers’ sense of competence in a nonthreatening manner; and 2) attend particu- 
larly to [male] style[s] of interacting with children” (Levine, 1993, p. 16). Levine believes that 
once trust is established, staff will be able to accomplish these goals through modeling techniques 
(either through direct skill-building or play groups that allow men to see other men interacting with 
children). Levine also encourages discussion groups with males, as this approach “may help men 
express their feelings about parenting, decrease their levels of stress, and increase their level of 
social support” (Levine, 1993, p. 16). 

The potential benefits to the men, their children, the program, and the community should encourage 
all Head Start programs to implement a male component within their parent involvement program. 
Research by the Head Start grantees has found that increasing contact with males in a child’s life 
increases competence and success for the child, family, and the male himself. 



The Head Start Grantees 

The primary aim of the male involvement demonstration is to gradually integrate the involvement 
of males into overall Head Start program design. Because Head Start is currently focused more 
heavily on females, a concerted effort was made to document the need and interest among Head 
Start programs to incorporate a male involvement component. Goals of such projects included 1) 
demonstrating approaches for meaningfully involving male family members in Head Start as well 
as yielding information on the incidence of male participation; 2) designing successful strategies for 
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involving males; 3) developing approaches for maintaining male interest in the program; and 4) dis- 
seminating indications of the impact of male involvement on children and other family members. 
The grantees were instructed to discontinue the “male only” delineation of male involvement so it 
is clear to practitioners that parent involvement includes both males and females. 



PROJECT M.A.L.E. (Men Active in the Learning Environment) 

The Central Nebraska Community Services, Inc. and the University of Nebraska at Kearney 
(departments of early childhood, nursing, education, and psychology) developed a model program 
to serve the male population and children of Head Start. The objectives and goals were to have 
males attend and participate in new training modules with their Head Start children; to have Head 
Start families attend activity sessions together; and to increase male volunteer hours within Head 
Start. 

To meet these goals, the program has offered incentives — educational tools the entire family can 
benefit from. These incentives include: 1) a subscription to a parenting magazine for families in 
which the male participated in at least one training module; 2) educational puzzles and activities for 
the child if the family participated in at least one activity class; 3) a camera for families in which 
the male volunteered at least 20 hours in the Head Start center; and 4) a scholarship of $125 to the 
male who volunteered the greatest number of hours for all participating centers. 

Primary males in the lives of Head Start children in this study included the child’s father, uncle, 
older brother, grandfather, live-in friend of the child’s mother, as well as significant others, with 
participants ranging in age from their early 20s to their mid-50s. 

The Program. The sessions and curriculum designed for Project M.A.L.E. allowed for interaction 
between the adult males involved, as well as between the males and their children, and were 
designed to empower the men by involving them in program planning. Topics focused around 
issues of male concern, as identified in the program’s initial needs assessment questionnaire. Three 
themes that dominated the curriculum were: 1) literacy - focusing on language interaction, reading 
to children, and environmental issues; 2) behavior management - focusing on building appropriate 
behavior, and two different role-play situations; and 3) family - focusing on getting to know f amil y 
traditions, entertainment, and first aid. 

Over a one-year period the curriculum allows for 12 learning modules, beginning with an introduc- 
tion to Head Start and closing with a wrap-up party in the last session, with two scheduled family 
activity sessions. These activities, decided on by the males participating, consisted of fun and cre- 
ative events that focused on engaging parents, children, and siblings. Examples include bowling, 
family picnics and barbecues, carnivals, and trips to the zoo. 

Descriptive evaluations from the participating males suggest that the integration of Project 
M.A.L.E. curriculum within the Head Start program leads to parents becoming more aware of typi- 
cal developmental and social behavior of their preschooler. For many of the men this was the first 
time they had become involved in their child’s public education, and the first time they had dis- 
cussed parenting issues and concerns with other men. In addition, there was some evidence that the 
men were able to implement at home what they had learned in the trainings. It was valuable for 
them to see their children interacting with peers, to learn about child development, and to under- 
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stand the importance of reading to and spending quality time with their children. 

Throughout Project M.A.L.E.’s implementation, participants and staff developed a quarterly 
newsletter featuring project information, activities, and comments from other male participants. 

This newsletter was distributed to the 17 Head Start centers in the area. In addition, at the end of 
the project, an awareness/application video for Project M.A.L.E. was produced. This video gives 
the viewer a better understanding of Head Start and the services provided by Central Nebraska 
Community Services, Inc. and it reinforces the project’s significance. For more information, 
contact: 

Suzan Obermiller, Head Start Director 
Central Nebraska Community Services, Inc. 

P.O. Box 509 
Loup City, NE 68853 
(308) 745-0780 

Men’s Day: Male Involvement in Head Start 

Operated by the Philadelphia Parent Child Center, Inc. (PPCC), this project has enjoyed great suc- 
cess. At its core lies the essential components that PPCC believes to be integral to the success of a 
male involvement program: initiatives that build self-esteem; strategies that promote positive male- 
child interaction; training of participants in positive parenting and child interaction; male bonding 
and fellowship activities; helping Head Start staff become more open, aware, and sensitive to men 
and male issues. The project has been structured in four components: male/child interaction, train- 
ing, male fellowship activities, and expansion. The project’s target group is fathers, grandfathers, 
brothers, uncles, boyfriends, and other men who have a significant nurturing role for the child. 

Direct Involvement The direct involvement component offers a “Men’s Day,” held once a month 
in each Head Start classroom. The focus of this day is to have men interact with the children in the 
classroom and to assist the teachers with their daily responsibilities. Activities are determined by 
both the male participants and the Head Start teachers. Some of the activities include male partici- 
pation in story time, circle time, dramatic play, free play, and field trips. In addition to “Men’s 
Day,” males are expected to participate in the parent involvement activities mandated in 70.2 of the 
Head Start parent involvement guidelines (i.e. parent meetings, trips, and volunteering). Interaction 
workshops structured around both men and children are also provided. 

Training and Education. These approaches are taken from a parenting curriculum called “Looking 
at Life,” with goals focusing on assisting males in exploring the role of parenting while building 
self-esteem and promoting responsibility. Other educational opportunities include training males as 
prospective future employees of Head Start by recruiting them in PPCC’s Annual Substitute 
Training Program and the Shared Substitute Program, sponsored by the Delaware Valley Child Care 
Council. This 10-day program consists of theory and classroom experience. To ensure that partici- 
pating males have the needed skills for future employment, the opportunity is provided to enroll in 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) and literacy courses offered by the Center for Literacy onsite at 
PPCC. The project also sponsors information workshops and seminars on parenting issues that are 
specific to males. 
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Male Fellowship Activities. In an effort to recruit new males and provide a bonding opportunity for 
men, several fellowship activities have been organized by PPCC staff. These include events such as 
movies and trips to educational, cultural, and sporting events. In addition, a basketball team was 
formed; it proved to be the most highly attended activity. The participating males then became 
involved in helping to establish a community basketball league consisting of several teams. 

Dissemination. The project has launched a public relations campaign to promote and encourage 
male involvement in other Head Start centers. Information on successful strategies and research 
findings is available through publications, reports, documents, media, radio, press, and a videotape. 
Collaborative efforts to sponsor activities and workshops specific to males are being initiated with 
other Head Start programs. For more information, contact: 

Pete Baylis, Parent Involvement Worker 
Philadelphia Parent and Child Center, Inc. 

2515 Germantown Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19133 
(215) 229-1800, ext 227 



Male Involvement Initiative 

The purpose of this initiative is to increase male involvement, improve family unity, and provide 
positive male role models for Head Start children. Within the program’s design he four initiatives: 
1) a computer-based education initiative for Head Start children, combined with a computer-based 
training program for adults; 2) the development of culturally sensitive classroom and parent materi- 
als; 3) training activities focused specifically on male interests and needs; and 4) a weekend sports 
development program for Head Start children. Outreach efforts helped to identify additional male 
interests as well. The Male Involvement Initiative continues to celebrate its success. 

As a result of a 3-year study, a manual called. How to Get Men Involved was developed to allow 
replication of this initiative at other Head Start sites across the country. The manual is in a user- 
friendly format, with detailed instructions. It stresses the importance of the surrounding environ- 
ment of Head Start centers and explains why male involvement is important to the growth and 
development of families, children, and communities. Staff involvement and training are viewed as 
essential to success; strategies and what to expect are clearly stated. The basic philosophy of this 
initiative is that staff, parents, and the males themselves create the program. 

For more information, contact: 

Fran Collins, Director 
Cambridge Head Start 
221 Hampshire Street 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
(617) 491-8011 

The Male Involvement Program 

The Program. This program within the Head Start sites in El Paso County, TX recruited males 
from low-income urban and rural families and from the community at large. In addition to educa- 
tional and recreational activities, the program also focused on the personal development of males 
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through mixed-group sessions and small-group discussions. These efforts offered preschool chil- 
dren significant contact with males and enhanced the child’s school and family life. The evaluation 
assessed children, parents, and staff to determine the success of program strategies. 

The primary clients of the Male Involvement Program were the Head Start parents who decided to 
participate in the activities. Although the focus was on the adult male family members, it also 
included the females who decided to take an active role. The males included fathers, brothers, 
uncles, grandfathers, and significant others, such as live-in boyfriends. The age range for this 
group was from 19 years to 65 years, with 99% Hispanic participants and the other 1% Anglo. 
Another group of clients consisted of males in the community who chose to volunteer their time to 
interact with children. These clients ranged in ages from their early 20s to late 60s. Most repre- 
sented were professions such as fire fighters, dentists, police officers, doctors, carpenters, and mail 
carriers. Although these participants provided a service to the program, they also acquired skills 
and knowledge from interacting with very young children. 

Results. The program helped to create, improve, and enhance a bonding between males and chil- 
dren not only in the Head Start sites but in the home. Males were empowered and trained in areas 
that would help them become involved in both school and community. The male involvement spe- 
cialists created a family environment that produced a positive bonding between presenter and par- 
ticipants. This, in turn, allowed freedom and an atmosphere for learning to take place. 

Recruitment of community volunteers was one of the main goals of the program. Various agencies 
united with Head Start to provide activities that would encourage a positive male role model. 
Participating agencies included the Border Patrol RAD (Robot Against Drugs) and the Police 
Department DARE (Drug Abuse Resistance Education). These collaborative efforts not only served 
program goals but also helped children accept these law enforcement agencies as active partners in 
their communities. 

Special Activities. The highlights of this program were the children’s soccer games. Parents from 
the different sites came together to support, promote, and cheer their children during these games. 
The teams were co-ed to ensure that all children had the opportunity to engage in this sport. Many 
males became their children’s coaches. 

“Father and Child Night Out” started as an effort to engage males in activities that would enhance 
their fathering skills. The main goal was to help fathers become aware of the importance of spend- 
ing time with their children on a one-to-one basis. Activities such as miniature golf and El Paso 
Diablos baseball games offered occasions for simple, free communication. This component proved 
to be one that motivated male-child interaction. It was through participating in these activities that 
the men began to choose between staying out with friends or spending quality time with their chil- 
dren. This decision ultimately had an impact on the lives of the children as male participants prior- 
itized their activities, giving the family more importance. 

The education component created meaningful activities to encourage male participation as class- 
room volunteers. To look “male-friendly,” the sites used posters, activities, invitations, and poems 
that showed males interacting with children. Training sessions on topics such as transition, the 
developmental milestones of children, and storytelling were of great interest. 
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Some of the participants acquired the knowledge and experience to implement these concepts in the 
classrooms as volunteers and were subsequently hired for employment. The total amount of in- 
kind hours of classroom male volunteers for the year 1993-1994 was 7,332. 

In summary, male participation increased, with males attending seminars and group functions more 
frequently and more actively seeking information on their children’s educational growth. They also 
expressed a desire to further their own academic status. Developmental learning for the child 
increased during the period of active participation by the male figure. Most significant were better 
child-rearing practices, enhanced communication within the family setting, and a heightened self- 
concept for males involved in the program. For more information, contact: 

Margarita Gomez, Coordinator of Special Programs 
Region XIX Education Service Center 
6611 Boeing Drive 
El Paso, TX 79925 
(915) 774-4600 

Administration for Children and Families Minority Male New Start Program 

As a result of the DHHS/ACYF Male Involvement Initiative, the Administration of Chil dren and 
Families (ACF) Region IV staff conducted a telephone survey of 50 Head Start agencies across the 
country to determine the extent of male involvement programs. Responses indicated that 1) there 
are few specific and constructive programs to involve males in Head Start; 2) many fathers are 
interested in working with their children but do not know how and lack the financial resources 
and/or time; and 3) while fathers may be involved on policy levels, they are not directly involved in 
their children’s education or care. 

In response to these findings, a conference was developed by the regional office staff (in conjunc- 
tion with the U. S. Public Health Service, the Labor Department, and the Georgia Department of 
Human Resources) for Head Start representatives to share ideas, knowledge, and experiences. 

Topics of discussion included reasons why men have not been involved and solutions/strategies for 
the problems identified. 

Seed funds were provided (in addition to services and cash in-kind funds) for 10 Head Start pilot 
projects in the region to help strengthen families. The grantees selected were asked to develop an 
intensive 16- week training program for males, providing supportive assistance and services; “Men 
Only” clubs; recreational activities; and nurturing and mentoring services. The original 10 
grantees, plus an additional 12 programs, have completed the training, making a total of 22 Male 
New Start programs currently in action in Region IV at this writing. 



Training Modules. The curriculum incorporates of 16 training modules that focus on increasing 
male leadership and job skills, development and intervention programs (e.g., substance abuse train- 
ing, child development issues, parenting skills, family violence issues, and crime prevention), and 
organizing activities that men are drawn to. These training modules are regarded by ACF as 
“strong recommendations,” and Head Start centers are instructed to adapt the program according to 
the individual needs of the agency and its population. 
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In addition to the training modules, ACF urges 1) coordination and communication with other agen- 
cies on minority male issues and solutions; 2) exploring ways to empower at-risk communities to 
provide community-based programs to enhance the quality of family life; 3) recognizing family 
strengths and individualities and respecting different methods of coping; and 4) encouraging and 
promoting parent-to-parent support. 

As a result of these strategies, men began to bond together and bring other males to the tr aini ng 
sessions after being involved for only a couple of weeks in the program. Overall accomplishments 
include widespread community outreach by the participating males. 

Based on the success of this program, ACF staff developed a Memorandum of Understanding 
between ACF, Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, Inc. (Southern Region), the National Black College 
Alumni Hall of Fame Foundation, and Region IV Head Start Programs. The focus of this partner- 
ship is to 1) increase the participation of fathers and other significant males in Head Start programs 
and in the lives of their children; 2) develop effective strategies for increasing the resiliency of 
minority males through the intervention and prevention programs; 3) reduce stereotypical views 
toward males; 4) offer support and mentoring services; and 5) aid local coordination between fami- 
ly planning and Head Start programs around issues relating to male involvement. 

Under this initiative, individual programs can develop their own programs, based on the specific 
concerns and needs of the children, men, families, and community. This information is drawn from 
an initial assessment to determine what specifically is needed at each agency. For more informa- 
tion, contact: 

Gwendolyn Johnson, Social Services and Parent Involvement Specialist, Family Supportive Services, 
Administration of Children and Families 

Department of Health and Human Services, Administration of Children and Families 
101 Marietta Street 
9th Floor 

Atlanta, GA 30323 
(404) 331-2141 

Other Male Involvement Initiatives 

Getting. Men Involved: Strategies for Early Childhood Programs , by James A. Levine, Dennis 
T. Murphy, and Sherrill Wilson 

This is a comprehensive user-friendly guide to developing a male involvement component within 
programs. The focus of this guide is on manageable and practical suggestions on how to involve 
males in their children’s growth and development. Although only half of the programs included are 
in Head Start agencies, the recommendations here are suitable to all programs serving families and 
communities. 

The guide is conveniently divided into four sections: 1) “Rethinking Involvement” - including the 
benefits of implementing a male involvement component and an assessment of male involvement in 
your program; 2) “Strategies” - including how to create a father-friendly environment, how to 
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recruit men to your program, how to operate a male program, and how to sustain male involvement; 
3) “Model Programs” - including 14 outstanding existing programs that have incorporated a male 
involvement component; and 4) “Resources” - an extensive list of children’s books that focus on 
men; additional resources for professionals and parents to inspire further thinking about male 
involvement; and a short list of organizations to contact. For more information and/or to receive a 
copy of this guide, contact: 

James Levine, Director 

Edward W. Pitt, Associate Director 

The Fatherhood Project 

Families and Work Institute 

330 Seventh Avenue 

New York, NY 10001 

( 212) 465-2044 FAX: (212) 465-8637 

The National Institute for Responsible Fatherhood and Family Development 

Based on the belief that the most effective way to rebuild families and communities is by providing 
comprehensive nontraditional services to fathers, the National Institute claims that its program 
model is the most effective way to reach fathers and offer support in creating safe environments for 
families. Through nontraditional one-on-one support, group support, family outreach, fathering 
skills, health and nutrition information, medical and housing referrals, and educational and career 
guidance, males in the program are able to reach their personal goals. 

The institute focuses on assisting young men in becoming responsible, nurturing, and resourceful 
fathers who are able to create and maintain environments that are nurturing and responsive to their 
children; these goals are reached through empowering the young men served. Believing that moth- 
ers, grandparents, siblings, and close family friends play integral roles in the relationship between 
these young males and their children, the program takes a holistic approach to family dynamics, 
offering services to mothers and grandparents as well. 

For more information, contact: 

Charles A. Ballard, President/CEO 

The Institute for Responsible Fatherhood and Family Development 
8555 Hough Avenue 
Cleveland, OH 44106-1519 
(216) 791-14683. 



The National Fatherhood Initiative 

The National Fatherhood Initiative is dedicated to ending fathers’ absence in their children’s (and 
families’) lives, in the belief that father absence leads to social decay. This effort consists of a 
national public announcement campaign, grassroots efforts, and regional leadership summits pro- 
moting responsible fatherhood. Information includes a newsletter documenting the initiative’s 
work, current trends in family issues, and political/legislative developments affecting fatherhood; an 
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“information kit” on relevant fatherhood topics; and a “Community Impact Brochure” highlighting 
ideas that can be implemented in a community. 



For more information, contact: 

Wade F. Horn, Director 

The National Fatherhood Initiative 

National Headquarters 

600 Eden Road, Building E 

Lancaster, PA 17601 

(717) 581-8860 
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Endnotes 

1 . Developed by Families and Work Institute in New York City (see project list in this appendix). 
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